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READING NO PREACHING. 


The Fashionable mode of Delivering Sermons considered as posite —F 
to Scripture, the Practice of the Primitive Church, Reason, and Pe 
the Common Sense of Mankind, in a Letter to a Clergyman of sa 
the Church of England. : 
** To preach the acceptable year of the Lord. And he closed the book.’*— ! “ 
Luke iv. 19, 20. : 
** And for me, that utterance may be given unto me, that I may o en 
mouth boldly to make known the mystery of the gospel.’’—Eph. vi. 19. tei! : 
R. D. S. a 


Tuat due regard and modest distance which age and grey 
hairs demand and claim from youth, forbid me to address our rever- 


end and aged fathers in the ministry concerning the subject of this m4 
paper; nor dare I indulge myself the freedom of directly attempt- ‘* 

ing to instruct my teachers in the manner of preaching the gospel; s.. Se 
because, as I almost resign my hope of being able to redress what * 


I judge.amiss in their manner, so I firmly trust, that the Lord-Christ, =< ~ 
the brightest ingredient in their matter, will cover their defects with 
a mantle of love; and meet them now in the evening, to assist in 
gathering home their little flocks to his own land. 

And though I am apt to doubt, that the too frequent practice of 
reading Christ instead of preaching him, gives some umbrage to 
the free Spirit of Grace, yet I fear not, but some of these same a 
readers will, under a covert of mercy, return from the harvest, 
bearing their sheaves with joy,” (Ps. cxxvi.6,) for the Bishop of 
Souls can easily over-leap all paper walls. 

But notwithstanding the charitable sentiments I would entertain 
of reading preachers in the general, the respect I owe to the aged 
among them, and the experience I have had of the learning and 
piety of some of them, [ apprehend it my duty to avow my dissent 
rom the disagreeable circomstance of reading their sermans from 


the pulpit. But if I am altogether unqualified to argue that point ee 
with them, I would plainly and honestly give you my present sen- 4 
timents relating to it, with this view, that if they are wrong, you hae 
would instruct me ; and if they are just, you would forbear reading ~* 


. your discourses to the people; a circumstance in preaching the 
Gospel which I think has no precedent if sacred or profane history, 
in os or philosophy ; it carries nothing desirable, but-is offen- 
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sive to thousands, and profitable to none. And if I should only 
make it appear probable, that so far from answering any valuable 
purposes, it naturally tends to bad ones, I have such a good opin- 
ion of your sense and piety, as to hope you will drop it. You are 
in the vineyard—it is the Lord’s, whe claims your innocence and 
prudence ; by the one to do no harm, and by the other to do good: 
— your wisdom and will; the one to direct your measures, the ~ 
other to work earnestly. You are entered on your labour, (an awful 
task); your work is great, your strength but small, and your time 
short; therefore every circumstance promising success, ought to 
be embraced ; and every appearance of indolence and inactivity 
guarded against; because he that works, if he works deceitfully, is 
threatened with the curse—consequently, if reading your notes, 
instead of preaching the Gospel, should, upon examination, appear 
to carry an air of sloth and indolence; or even create a suspicion 
in others that it does, I am persuaded, that you will not only avoid 
it, but judge it a pardonable presumption, when I say, that all who 
know the use of language, know also, that the terms reading and 
speaking, convey two distinct ideas or notions ; and have been in all 
ages, in all places, and by all persons, applied to distinct purposes, 

The term speaking, when used in sacred or profane history, so 
far as I remember, never includes the notion of reading. If this 
be granted, which I think it must, it follows, if speaking the Gos- 
pel, and preaching the Gospel, in Scripture language, convey to us 

ut one and the same idea or notion, as to the manner of delivery ; 
and if that one idea or notion excludes the notion of reading, or 
is quite distinct from it; then those who introduce the notion of 
reading into preaching, or practically make thém one and the same, 
introduce a notion into preaching which God has totally omitted. 

That speaking the Gospel, and preaching the Gospel, convey to 
us but one and the same idea, appears from the following Scripture 
passages: ‘‘ Praying that God would open unto us a door of utter- 
ance, to speak the mystery of Christ” —(Col. iv. 3)—‘‘ Grant unto 
thy servants, that with all boldness they may speak thy word” — 
(Acts iv. 29)—‘‘ And they spake the word of God with boldness” 
—(v. 31)—‘* We were bold in our God to speak unto you the Gos- 
pel of God”—(1 Thess ii. 2.) 

Thus it is clear that the phrases speaking and preaching the Gos- 
pel are synonymous ; and it is equally clear from the historical and 
natural difference between speaking and reading, that the one idea 
these two phrases convey to us, excludes the notion of reading ; 
for, when God gave the law from Mount Sinai, it is said he talked 
or spoke with the people; when that same law was committed to 
tables, it was always said to be read, not.spoke or preached. What 
Moses by command from the Lord, speaks to the people, he does 
not read ; but what the Lord commands him to write, that he and 
all successive prophets, priests and Levites, are said to read in the 
audience of the people—(Ex. xx. 22.) When Baruch had wrote 

_ On aroll of a book, all the words of the Lord, from Jeremiah’s 

mouth, he is not commmanded to go speak or preach that which he 
had writ; but to go ‘read in the roll, in the ears of all Judah.” — 
(Jer. xxxvi. 6; Neh. ix. 3.) 
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Christ’s standing up to read the law in the synagogue of Naz- 
areth according to his custom; and his closing the book and 
preaching the Gospel according to Isaiah’s prophecies, are accu- 
rately distinguished in the fourth of Luke’s Gospel. The sermons 
that the Apostles committed to writing, are said to be read in the 
churches, but never said to be’ spoke or preached. 

In short, speaking, prophecying and preaching, is recorded as a 
distinct mannerof delivering sacred messages, from that of reading 
them. And I think, though they were in their own nature the 
same, God’s making them two, by report only, obliges us to keep 
them so; if we do’ not assign unanswerable reasons for their being 
one and the same, which we can never do, because they are also 
distinct in their own nature—For 

Speaking, prophecying and preaching, is a person’s uttering, or 
pronouncing words or scunds with his mouth ; his judgment regu- 
lating the characters of those words, on his memory and imagina- 
tion, not on a roll before his bodily eyes, as Baruch tells the princes 
of Judah (Jer. xxxvi. 18,) concerning Jeremiah. This distinct 
notion, the term speaking, &c., throughout the sacred history, 
naturally conveys to us. And, I believe, we cannot find in all the 
Scripture, one instance where the term speaking, includes the no- 
tion of reading, or conveys any other notion to us, than that exclu- 
sive one described, except when it is used in a figurative sense. 
But what clears up to us this natural distinction is, that in our 
experience, we know reading to be performed by importation of a 
flux.of images, by mediation of the eyes, to the imagination only ; 
and speaking to be done by exportation of a train of ideas, picked 
up by the judgment immediately from the whole soul. Now if this 
distinction between reading and preaching be really in nature, and 
stated in Sacred Writ, surely making the one include the other, or 
making them the same, is a blending together, for conveniency, 
what nature and grace have for conveniency put asunder; which 
composition, I am persuaded, no real or pretended weakness of 
memory, can sufficiently justify, in regard God does not deprive us 
of judgment too. 

Having said, that speaking and preaching the Gospel convey to 
us but one idea, and this idea exclusive of reading, the difference 
between them being stated, both in sacred history and natural phi- 
losophy, 1 would farther inquire, whether it appears in the practice 
of Moses and the prophets, of Christ and his apostles, that preach- 
ing includes reading ; or in other words, whether these ambassa- 
dors from God delivered their messages by word of mouth. 

That Moses and the prophets, Christ and his apostles, delivered 
their messages without notes, will be readily granted, with this 
weakening limitation of their example, i. e., that they were extra- 
ordinary persons, of extraordinary abilities, to enable them to per- 
form extraordinary services. That they were extraordinary persons, 
&c.,is very true; but it is by no means so, that delivering their 
discourses to the people, without the present help of written rolls, 
was a piece of extraordinary conduct too: because the whole Jew- _. 
ish and Christian clergy, with the ordinary assistances of nature 
and of grace, did so likewise. That the Jewish clergy did so, ap- 
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pears from their reading, first in the roll, in the law of God dis- 
tinctly, and then, ‘ giving the sense, and causing the people to 
understand the reading,” by the speaking or preaching, not by the 
reading itself; unless we suppose they had weekly and monthly 
rolls, or tables, in which they read the sense of other reading ; 
which notion, I think, will find but little credit, with the greatest 
lover of reading. 
That the primitive Christian clergy did follow the paperless meth- 
od of preaching, appears from their having two distinct orders of 
church officers; the one appointed to read the prophets and apos- 
tles, with the writings of other eminent and gedly men, and the 
other, to explain or expound a part of, or the whole of what was 
read, this being their usual way. ‘ 
Justin Martyr (Apol. II., p. 98,) tells us, when the reader had 
ended, the minister made a sermon ayreeable to those excellent things 
which had beenread. Now if the one was always called the reader, 
and that he frequently read the writings and sermons of godly men, 
why not the weekly writings of his own minister, if they were at all to 
be read in the pulpit? The case was, though the minister should 
have writ his sermons, which he rarely did, they were never read 
in public, by himself, or by another person in his hearing ; but 
when the lecturer had read part of the Holy Scripture, and some- 
times other pious writings suitable to the occasion, the minister 
succeeded and pronounced his mind agreeably to what was read. 
Tertullian (De Anim. c. 3, p. 530,) tells us, that Scriptures were 
read, Psalms sung, and then Sermons pronounced ; or more literally, 
—- to the people uttered, not read—(‘‘ Scripture leguntur, 
salmi canuntur adloqutiones proferuntur.”) 
_ _ [Lam apt to think that these primitive servants of Christ would 

judge it a mis-management of their time, to write down, every 
week, some times one, two, or three whole chapters, with the dis- 
tinct exposition of every portion interspersed ; which they must 
have done, if they were to read them; or, if they should not write 
the scriptures, but the exposition only, they must have judged it 
pretty indecent, to be shifting their eycs from right to left, and back 
again, from their Bibles to the notes, &c. And I cannot help 
suspecting, that the apprehension of this indecency, has greatly 
contributed to turn that laudable practice of expounding the scrip- 
ture, out of favour with us; because if a person is resolved to read, 
it is certainly more easy, as well as decent, to write from a single 
text, all the scripture passages that naturally occur in course of 
studying ; and consequently to hold his eyes steady in the pulpit, to 
one book only. But be that as it mgy, it is certain, that all the 
accounts we have of the clergy and worship of the primitive 
churches do not furnish us with the remotest suspicion, that the 
practice of reading sermons was known in those days. 

And as the primitive fathers knew nothing of it, so their suc- 
cessors in all after ages knew as little of it; and even in this age, 
as far as we know, there is no denomination of clergy,.Greek or 
Latin, Papist or Protestant, in any nation, (England excepted,*) 


s antRaEEEREEEE 


*And, unhappily, these United States.—[Ep. 
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that gives into this unprecedented method of reading their dis- 
courses to the people for preaching. And by the way, we may 
observe, that whatever errors, doctrinal or practicel, teachers of 
Christianity have fallen into, the mentioned practice carried too 
much of the childish air with it, to find access to their schemes. 
Nothing, I think, could have prevented the lazy, temporizing priests 
of Rome from embracing that circumstance, but either that they 
did not think of it; or which is more probable, discovered some- 
thing ridiculous in it, consisting neither with their character, nor 
common sense. But to go on, 

If no denomination of teachers since the commencement of the 
Jewish or Christian religion, to this day, have, or do use the reading 
way, excepting the clergy of England, one should be apt to think, 
that a secret necessity arising from the climate, the constitution, 
the natural and religious taste of the inhabitants, must be fixed on, 
to warrant this peculiar practice, were it not, that we experience 
the climate of England to have no pernicious influence on the 
bodies or intellectuals of the inhabitants; on the contrary, they 
may justly compare with their neighbouring nations, for health 
of body, soundness of judgment, clearness of reason, fruitfulness 
of imagination, strength of memory, and application of thought.— 
So that the reading method can never be warranted from the climate, 
&c., and as little from the natural or religious taste of the nation; 
not from their natural taste, which we are to judge of by the prac- 
tice of the bench, bar and stage, where readers of harangues, debates 
and plays, would be judged none of the most graceful performers, 
according to the natural taste of the hearers; not from their reli- 
gious taste, both because reading of the gospel has never obtained 
among them till of late years, and because at this day there is 
scarce a judicious person in the kingdom, who would prefer hear- 
ing asermon read, to hearing that sermon preached, with equal 
accuracy, less childishness, and more life. 

I own there are multitudes better judges of expression than of 
matter and manner, who are apt to think every thing orderly that is 
read, and every thing that is preached, quite reverse ; because their 
minister once told them, he could never preach right without notes, 
and therefore they imagine no person can ; or, because they were 
eye and ear witnesses when Mr. W. missed a thou, a the, and an 
and ; yea, said the same word twice over; whereas their intellect- 
uals did not serve them, when Mr. B., through mistake, missed 
half a page, and when Mr. G. turned over two leaves instead of 
one. But these I turn out of the argument, as stripped of both 
the natural and religious taste of the whole; calculated more by 
use and want of thought, to hold any notion, than to judge wheth- 
er it be just and reasonable. I therefore conclude, that this singu- 
lar practice did not proceed from the causes mentioned, but must 
owe its birth to other parents. 

I am of opinion that fear and vanity begot it upon laziness, by 
occasion of some tolerated, though undesirable incidents; such as 
masters of universities indulging students to read their philosophi- 
cal lectures in public, and classical meetings of the clergy indulg- 

ing candidates for the ministry, reading their exegitical and homi- 
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titical exercises; especially congregations, in complaisance to a 
popish persecuting reign, .zdulging their ministers to write and read 
every word they spoke from the pulpit; though necessity, arising 
from a principle of self-preservation, did make that and other acts of 
obedience justifiable in them, which can by no means be so in their 
successors, the cause being removed unless we apply the scripture 
metaphor to a bloody female persecutor, and say, ‘‘ though she is 
dead, she yet speaketh,” &c. But she is gone to her place; and 
I should think that reading of sermons, an effect of her cruelty to 
souls, ought to drop along with her, to eternal forgetfulness. 

However, though the civil enemy be no more, the moral ones of 
slavish fear, vanity, and self-praise, laziness and distrust of God 
continue to nurse it; use and custom have given it a sanction ; 
so that now it is esteemed such a universal polite thing, such a 
fashionable sleight of hand, that the very use of it occasions such 
a transformation of pulpit-men, as scarce to leave room for judg- 
ment to distinguish the man of parts and piety, from the musical 
reader: because it alone gives such a magically false, yet more ad- 
vantageous lustre to the latter, than all his gifts and graces give to 
the former. And thus it reigns without control, though in some 
degree at the expense of precept and example, of nature and 
grace, of reason and good sense, that a person who would be hardy 
enough to attempt stopping its course, runs 2 great risk of bein 
stigmatized with the odious epithet of accuser of the brethren. But 
for my part, it is a light matter to me to be judged of men; he that 
judgeth me is the Lord, and therefore I submit the decision of this 
point to Jesus of Nazareth the living Witness, and the living 
Judge; yea, in this case, the Judge and Party, the Rule of Right- 
eousness, and the righteous Judge, I fear not, but he will graciously 
distinguish my defects and pardon them, from my intention, and 
justify it, both in what I have said, and in what I am humbly to 
suggest farther. Such as 

That humanly, yea scripturally speaking, reading of sermons 
from the pulpit, leaves not that freedom of access for the Spirit of 
Grace, which alone makes preaching the Gospel effectual to the 
salvation of souls; because their being in the method of grace, 
an orderly series of means connected with the end, viz: salvation, 
which in its order and manner of using it, is wisely appointed of 
God; not only ministers are confined to use those means as they 
lie in order by divine institution, and to use them in the appointed 
manner, but the Spirit of God makes them effectual in the same 
order and manner, and no otherwise, in his ordinary way; and ii 
ministers should take from, or add to that train of means so divine- 
ly ordered, or use one or all of them in a different manner, from 
that which is appointed, their so doing is always to be suspected 
as a nuisance to the Spirit of Grace, who ordinarily applies the 
means to their end, ir the wisely framed order and manner. Hence 
sO many cautions from heaven, not to add to or diminish from 
what the Lord commanded, (Deut. xii. 32,) and a curse threatened 
to the guilty, (Rev. xxii. 19.) : 

Hence, in particular, are so many cautions from our Lord to his 
disciples (Matt. vi.) concerning the matter and manner of praying, 
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with an intimation, that the pharisaical prayers were not owned of 
God, by reason not only of their self-glorious intention, but also of 
the manner of performing them; and I think it cannot justly be 
denied that the generality of our teachers do actually vary from 
the scripture manner, with regard to that ordinance of preaching ; 
consequently we may justly fear, that their so doing, occasions a 
leanness of soul in our solemn assemblies. Again, 

While ministers are in the body, they are on a level with their 
brethren, in not knowing but in part, not seeing but in part those 
truths, that in the method of grace, are most adapted to the various 
cases of saints and sinners; it is therefore that the Comforter is 
promised, not only to apply the truths they know, but to lead them 
on all proper occasions, to those necessary ones they know not; 
consequently, if ministers should confine the Spirit of God, to sug- 
gest to them in private, all that they were to read in public ; and in 
fact to deny him access to lead them to one fresh thought in time 
of action, only ask a blessing from him, on what he is said to give 
in private; I think it were but just, that he neither should give 
them in private, nor bless what he gave not; because vanity, and 
the ensnaring fear of man prevailed with them to rob him of his 
public work, in order to perform their own the better. 

It is true, the Lord may and does direct to that in private, which 
he may and does bless in public; but for a minister, so to order 
his discourses, as to leave no room for any fresh intelligence from 
heaven, is in fact, to say, ‘‘ Lord, hitherto shalt thou come and no 
farther, here shall thy directions be stayed.”” How provoking this 
conduct, and how inconsistent with the character of those who 
would otherwise live according to the Spirit, I leave themselves to 
judge. As for those who seem neither to believe nor feel any su- 
pernatural direction in their public or private ministrations, with 
their leave, I speak not to them, but to those who believe and on 
some occasions experience the promised light of an invisible God; 

such only will understand me, yea bear with me when, 

I say farther, that the practice of reading sermons, puts the 
reader under a strong and almost unavoidable temptation, to use 
several petitions in public prayer, that carry an air of impertinence, 
irony, or both, such as, ‘that God would direct and lead to truth, 
and enable to speak the truth as it is in Jesus, speak as the oracles 
of God, strengthen in the inner man,” &c. These and the like 
petitions are in my opinion worse than unintelligible from one who 
writes all he preaches, and preaches none but what he reads from 
the pulpit. What direction to his judgment, what light to his 
understanding does he ask? He is resolved to judge and see no 
more to-day, than he writ in puro, the day before. Does he want 
that the Spirit of God should inform his judgment, refresh his mem- 
ory, and guard the doors of his lips, from uttering falsehoods? It 
cannot be, because every truth, necessary on that occasion, is seen 
and judged of already ; the images lying in due form on the paper, 
the memory has no concern in the matter; the tongue can act its 
part, naturally On that as well as on all other occasions. Does he’ 

only want that God should preserve the regular use of his judgment, 
tongue and eyes? This is certainly a good prayer, but impertinent, 
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because it has no more relation to the minister’s public work, than 
to his private occasious. What hazard do his reason, tongue and 
eyes run, when in pulpit, more than at other times? And are not 
the whole congregation as much concerned ‘in that prayer as he ? 
Why then is it put up for the minister peculiarly, and why in time 
of preaching particularly? Does he want to be directly inspired, 
to throw away his papers, and leave himself quite destitute of mat- 
ter? It can not be, because this were a tempting of God, and 
because without a plain miraculous compulsion, the minister will 
not part with his papers; and the Spirit of God engages not in 
such instanc.s of open violence. If so, then the minister must 
pray, not with the understandmg, and doing so is sinful, as it is 
shameful; or have a secret meaning, making these petitions con- 
sist with reading. 

This indeed is probable, because man is prone to invent a recon- 
ciliation where there is none, between his beloved practice, and its 
opposite. When a Romish priest was asked how he could recon- 
cile saying, ‘‘Our Father which art in heaven,” &c., to a saint, with 
his duty of saying it to God alone, he answered, it was easily done, 
because in good manners we called any old pious man on earth 
our father ; and when such old man was in heaven, we might war- 
rantably say to him our futher which art in heaven, &c. And as 
warrantably, [ think, can a minister put up the above-mentioned 
petitions under the circumstance of reading ; for whatever his 
secret meaning is, if it be not the scripture meawing, it is unwar- 
rantable, and therefore sinful ; and whatever manner of preaching 
occasions-such sinful meaning, ought to be avoided as a snare ; and 
whatever conduct in praying or preaching, exposes one to the ne- 
cessity of sinning, cannot be of God; and that the practice of 

reading does so, is to me past doubt; for on the one hand, if a 
-, reading minister does not address God in public prayer for the di- 
rection of the promised Spirit, he, so far, practically disowns all 
such direction and influence, consequently sins; on the other hand, 
if he addresses God as already mentioned, his so doing carries 
something impertinent and sinful in it; gn the first conduct he is 
never right, and on the last ever wrong. For my part, if I were a 
reader, I should rather embrace that exhorting, prayerless form in 
use with some of our established clergy, let us pray, and let us pray, 
and let us pray, for this, for that, and for the third class of mankind ; 
and I would add, let us pray for the minister, i.e. I would mention 
and exhort to what should be done, but never do it for fear of sin- 
ning; even though upon reflection, I could not help finding this 
same form unscriptural. 

But further, as this practice of reading carries such an air of 
provocation in preaching, impertinence and irony in prayer, as may 
justly offend the Spirit or God, so it offers a murdering violenge to 
the spirit of man, in time of preaching; the imagination ia choke 
ed, having little to do, all the necessary images being already rang- 
ed, in the dude successive order, on the paper before it, by media- 
tion of the eyes. The understanding having acted its part yester- 
day, and no business-for it to day, but only permit a successive 
flood of stale ideas to pass through it as water through a pipe— 
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the affections untouched ; for when the judgment gets no fresh 
circumstance of a thought from the memory and imagination to 
work upon immediately, the rational affections never move. The 
will has nothing to choose or refuse, having chosen every neces- 
sary word and phrase, as well as necessary matter and manner the 
day before, only the general choice of reading the paper gracefully 
rather than sluvenly—the memory is quite barren, wild and useless 
as a bullock unaccustomed to the yoke—the whole soul is over- 
whelmed with a species of sleep while reading, and forced to pro- 
duce outward emotions, without inward materials, which though it 
argues a man to be awake, never shows him to be in earnest. 
[To be continued.] 





[Continued from page 15.] 
MOLINISM. 
No. XIII. 


XX. The Provincial Letters of Pascal, and the opposition of the 
Society of Port Royal to the Moral Theology of the Jesuits. 


Ir has already been observed that the controversy between the 
Dominicans, the Jansenists, and the Society of Port Royal, with 
the Jesuits, turned at first mainly upon the doctrines of grace. 
This discussion involved the doctrine of Christian morals, although 
the controversy had proceeded to a great length, before the moral- 
ity of the system of the Jesuits was made a chief point of discus- 
sion. In 1626, the Jesuit father Garasse, published a book which 
was attacked by the Abbe S. Cyran, on the ground that it contain- 
ed propositions unworthy of a Christian. In 1643, a collection of 
propositions derived from Jesuit authors, was published under the 
title Theologie Morale des Jesuites, the authorship of which was 
ascribed to Arnauld, but it was not until the publication of the 
Provincial Letters in 1656, that the dispute on this point reached 
its heighth. Blaise Pascal, it is well known, was the author of 
these letters, under the assumed name of Louis de Montalte. In 
the first three letters, he defends the cause of Arnauld, whom they 
were endeavouring to exclude from the Sorbonne—a college of the 
University of Paris. In the fourth letter, he introduces a Jesuit 
who maintains the proposition that an act cannot be imputed te us 
as sin, unless God previously gives us the knowledge of the evil 
there is in it, and an inspiration which excites us to avoid it, which 
is founded on the idea that the iaw of God, in itself considered, is 
not the rule of our duties. ‘This Jesuit is then represented as 
relying for authority upon Father Bauny. Pascal then introduces 
aperson who opposes this maxim with warmth, and proves that it 
is contrary to the scriptures, and then shows its pernicious effects. 

In the following letters, Pascal continues to introduce his Jesuit, 
and represents him as speaking the sentiments of his Society, by 
citing, exactly, their authors.—The author’s drift is to show the 
prodigious aberrations of the Jesuits from sound morals (5th letter). 
He discusses the doctrine of probability and shows its consequences. 
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He shows that the Jesuits excuse simony and domestic theft. In 
the 10th, he comes to the subject of the necessity of love to God. 
Up to this point the author manages to suppress his own feelings, 
but now he represents himself as urged beyond endurance, and he 
declares openly and broadly the sense which he entertains of the 
doctrines of the Jesuits on this head. 

The authority of these letters against the Jesuits is impeached, 
and Voltaire is cited, who says that the work rests upon premises 
totally erroneous, attributing the insane opinions of some Spanish - 
and Flemish Jesvits to the whole order.—(Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana, vol. vii., p. 210, art. Jesuits ; written by a Jesuit.) 

An answer is given to this by De Pradt, in his history of Jesuit- 
ism, some extracts from whom, on this point are given in vol. 1, p. 
201, of the Balt. Lit. and Rel. Mag. Buta single fact is sufficient 
to show that the premises of the Provincial Letters are well taken, 
and that fact is the following: the book of Escobar, a famous 
casuist and a Spanish Jesuit, was printed thirty-nine times as a 
good book, and after the publication of the Provincial Letters, it 
was printed the fortieth time, as the most abominable of all the 
books, and solely to satisfy the curiosity of those who wished to 
search out the passages cited from it by the author of the Provin- 
cial Letters.—Thirty-nine editions of a work, would seem to be 
evidence of its popularity with some portions of the community. 
Can it be doubted that this book was used and approved by the 
Society of Jesuits at large? What other book on casuistry was 
ever more frequently printed? The reader also, may be referred 
to the Table of the Jesuit authors, cited in the Hexaples 1 vol. xcii. 
extending through thirteen quarto pages, double columns. De 
Pradt enumerates 326 publications made without interruption from 
year to year, and approved by a committee of three theologians of 
the Society, appointed for the purpose.—But in addition to this, 
the tendency of the doctrines of the Jesuits upon the subject of 
grace, free will, the obligation of the law of God, &c. &c. neces- 
sarily leads, as has been already shown, to a corrupt system of 
morals. Whether the Society of Jesuits, at the present day, still 
adheres to the system of the founders of the society, is another 
question. There is no reason to believe that they had changed 
their system previously to 1773, when Clement XIV. attempted to 
abolish the Society ; and since their revival in 1814, by Pius VII., 
(according to De Pradt,) they have given no evidence of a change 
either of their religious or political principles. But to resume. 

The Provincial Letters were translated into all, or nearly all the 
languages of Europe, and were universally admired. Nicole trans- 
lated them into Latin, and added notes under the assumed name 
of Wendrock. One effect of them was to induce the curates of 
Rouen and Paris to verify the citations in those letters from the 
Jesuit casuists, and thereupon the former brought the subject before 
the Archbishop of Rouen, and the latter before the Assembly of the 
clergy, and both required the condemnation of numerous proposi- 
tions which they had extracted from these casuists; and it should 
be remembered that this same Assembly of Clergy, manifested, as 
has been seen, their aversion to the Jansenists of Port Royal. This 
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was followed by an Apologie des casuistes, contre les calumnies des 
Jansenistes, printed at Paris in 1657. This apology aroused the 
curates of Paris, and it was afterwards condemned by the bishops, 
or several of them, and even by Pope Alexander VII., the 2Ist of 
August, 1659. ‘Thus the Society of Port Royal were victorious in 
this controversy with the Jesuits. ‘ Yet,” said Mr. Nicole, “‘ the 
great service which these theologians rendered to the church, did 
not diminish the persecutions which they had suffered so long ;— 
on the contrary, it increased them, by exciting the Jesuits to greater 
violence. And so many censures passed upon the morality of the 
Jesuits, did not in the least, diminish their temporal power. It is 
known that they persisted in the same maxims, which had been 
condemned, and although they did not conceal themselves, yet 
they were left in the administration of the Sacraments..... But 
it is an effect of the depth of the judgments of God, which gives 
graces to his church by measure only; and which limits them in 
view of the sins of men. It was a very great grace to the church 
to cause the morality of the Jesuits to be condemned by so many 
bishops—thus giving cause to all persons who are sincerely in 
search of salvation to distrust their guidance ; but he did not com- 
plete entirely this grace. He permitted, that the Jesuits should 
still maintain themselves in the same authority-and in the same 
credit which they had before, to the end that they might be the min- 
isters of his wrath, to deceive those who deserve to be deceived, and 
by their persecutions to prove those who deserve to be tried. It is 
their employment and their office in the church: much like that 
of the king to whom God in the Scriptures, addresses these words, 
“‘Vae, Assur, virga furoris mei.” Woe, Assur, the rod of my fury. 

This last remark is very striking, and when compared with sub- 
sequent events, seems almost prophetical. Let the reader trace 
the interval from that time until the time of the suppression of the 
Society, in 1773; or to the epoch of the French revolution. Let 
him search carefully for the causes which found vent in that awful 
catastrophe. There can be no doubt that infidelity was rife in 
France for many years preceding the French revolution, and that 
the writings of such men as Voltaire, Diderot, D’Alembert. Rous- 
seau, contributed greatly to hasten the crisis. But there was a 
cause lying behind this, of which the infidelity of these men was 
the effect, and that was the corruption of the Roman Catholic 
church. To this, there can be no doubt, the Jesuits were the larg- 
est contributors, and the awful scenes of the French revolution 
were the fruits. During this period, as the reader doubtless knows, 
the Christian religion was abolished, and thousands of the priest- 
hood of the Roman church were put to death.* 

The Society of the Jesuits, it is true, had been suppressed as far 
as the bull of a pope could suppress them in 1773, but the effects 


*From the year 1817 to 1824, inclusive of both years, thero were printed in 
France, of Voltaire’s entire works, 31,600 sets, amounting to 1,598,000 volumes. 
Of Rousseuu’s entire works, 24,500 sets, amounting to 480,000 vols. Of the 
detached works of Voltaire and Rousseau, 81,000 vols. Of the works of De- 
derot, Condorcet, and other leading infidel writers, 207,900 vols.— The Foreign 
Quarterly Review, article ‘“‘ The Jesuits.’’ 
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of their teaching were by no means spent, nor have they yet lost 
their force. The events of the French revolution taught the Court 
of Rome and the despots of Europe that, dangerous as was the 
Society of Jesuits, none could do them such effective service, and 
it was because their power and influence were needed to sustain 
despotism in church and state, that their order was revived in 
1814. Since then the Society has been the most powerful arm of 
the Roman See, and it bids fair to merge the church (by which is 
meant the ecclesiastical as well as political and temporal power of 
the Roman see) in its own body. Evidently Romanism in its old 
form, is on the wané, at least on the continent of Europe. That 
it has revived in any degree in England and in the United States, 
is owing mainly to the exertions of the Society of Jesuits. Some 
writers upon prophesy suppose that the judgment (spoken of by 
Daniel) began to sit upon the papal form of Antichrist at the com- 
mencement of the French revolution. Others anticipate another 
and an infidel form of the antichristian power yet to come; and if 
the providence of God should permit the power of the Roman 
See to be virtually merged in this Society, and if it be true, that 
this Society still persist in the doctrines which their founders taught, 
is it incredible that the papacy in the hands of the Jesuits will con- 
stitute the infidel power, upon which the judgments (which are to 
usher in the millenium), will descend? It is with this view of the 
subject, that some commentators apply to that Society the second 
chapter of the second Epistle of Peter, and the Epistle of Jude.— 
Unquestionably these chapters have a strong reference, both to 
false teaching and infidelity. Peter alludes to a community under 
the description of ‘‘ false teachers.” Jude stiles them “ ungodly 
men, who crept in unawares.” Their doctrines are termed ‘‘ damna- 
ble heresies” —“‘ ungodly men turning the grace of God into lacevi- 
ousness’”’—*‘ filthy dreamers.’’ They are described again as those 
who ‘despise dominion and speak evil of dignities.”” One fact in 
the history of the Jesuits may be mentioned (in connexion with the 
last badge) which is without a parallel. Such has been the insub- 
ordinate conduct of this Society, that since 1555, they have been, 
either generally or partially, expelled from different countries and 
cities thirty-seven times, and finally, for that reason, the Society 
was suppressed by the Pope in 1773. See De Pradt’s History of 
Jesuitism, p. 154, 5. But we must leave this topic and conclude 
this part of the subject, with one more remark. 

The effect of this victory of the Jansenists over the Jesuits, was 
confined to France and the Netherlands, and even there it was 
temporary. In other parts of Roman Catholic Europe, these per- 
nicious writings retained their credit. This very fact served them 
as a means for regaining their ascendency in France. One reason 
why the bull Unigenitus, which authorized the bad morals of the 
Jesuits, did not excite opposition throughout the other kingdoms 
of Europe, was that the Jesuits had pre-occupied and retained the 
ground unmolested. In France, however, that bull excited a great 
commotion, because the discussions to which we have referred, 
were still fresh in the minds of the clergy. 
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XXI. The practice of the Jesuits in regard to penance and absvlution. 


Ir is worth the while to bestow a little attention on the princi- 
ples and the practice of the Jesuits in the matter of penance and 
absolution. The reader knows, doubtless, how much importance 
is attached by Romanists to auricular confession and priestly abso- 
lution, and how important is the influence which this part of their 
system has upon the power of their clergy and the morals of their 
people. It is unnecessary to say, that this portion of their system 
is deemed by Protestants, upon very abundant reasons, an inven- 
tion, without the slightest warrant ia Scripture, or in the practice 
of the apostolical church. It grew out of the heresy of Novatian- 
ism, (see Socrates |. 5, c. 19, Sozom. |. 7, c. 16,) and like some 
other inventions was made subservient to the power of the priest- 
hood. Waving, however, this topic, there was a dispute between 
the Jansenists and Jesuits upon the principles which ought to reg- 
ulate the priest in performing this part of his functions, and it is 
easy to see that a bad institution may be made more pernicious in 
its effects, by making it the means of applying, in the concerns of 
actual life, principles of an immoral or irreligious tendency. 

On this part of the subject we wili be brief. The Jesuits, 
then, hold, that the priest ought always to give absolution immedi- 
ately to those who confess their sins, without inquiring whether 
the heart of the individual is changed, or whether~there is really 
any ground for believing that he will not immediately relapse into 
the same sins. They hold, also, that absolution ought not to be 
deferred in order to prepare the penitent for participating properly 
in the sacrament. They hold that every sinner is ordinarily in the 
condition proper to receive absolution when he presents himself to 
the confessor, and consequently that it is an ill judged severity to 
defer it, and thereby deprive him of the advantages which he would 
receive by more frequent communicating.—In the 4th vol. of the 
Hexaples, part 10th, (Discipline de la penitence,) there is a large 
collection of passages from the Jesuit authors on this subject, 
showing the application of these principles to particular cases. 
These passages show their opinion to be, that the conversion of 
the greatest sinners ordinarily takes place very suddenly and in an 
instant—that ordinarily it is proper to give absolution without delay 
to sinners who have lived in crime, though no hope of amendment 
is seen. It will appear, too, that some of their authors go so far 
as to say that no interval should be required to elapse between the 
commission of the most detestable crimes and participation of the 
Eucharist. This is the opinion of Mascarenhas, who is cited, 6th 
vol. Hexaples, page 471. 

The Jesuits hold, indeed, that when absolution is given without 
the necessary disposition, it serves rather to condemnation than 
pardon, but then again they pretend that the necessary disposition 
to receive absolution usually exists in those persons who confess. 
This opinion harmonizes with their doctrine that a man has always 
a power of equilibrium to form in himself all that God requires of 
him. It agrees also with the opinion, that fitness for the worthy 
receiving of a sacrament consists in certain exterior actions, or at 
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most in certain religious thoughts; and superficial acts of the will, 
which may be performed by those whose hearts are unaffected by 
contrition. A system like this is admirably suited to the great de- 
sire and design of the Jesuits, to accommodate themselves to the 
various inclinations of men, so that they may gain the esteem, the 
confidence and protection of all sorts of persons. The subtleties 
which they have introduced into their system of morals, however 
numerous and various, do not extend to all sins. Some sins still 
remain, for which provision must be made in some other way. 
This exigency is met by the doctrine that such sins will be remitted 
provided they confess them and practice certain exterior acts of 
easy performance—so easy that the pollution of them is as easily 
= as contracted. Plurimi viz citius maculas cotrahunt quam 
eluunt. 

The fact that such penitents relapse into their sinful practices, 
surprises the Jesuits as little as it does any one else. Their doc- 
trine is, that righteousness may be lost and recovered with extreme 
facility—that most men pass their lives in a perpetual vicissitude 
between the state of grace and the state of sin. The great mass 
of Christians are, in their view, righteous, during the more sclemn 
festiva!s, and for some days afterwards—then they sin mortally and 
remain in that state until their first confession. And sucha result 
as this is in perfect unison with the religious system of the Jesuits : 
for if righteouSness is the product of man’s free will, we should 
expect it to be as vacilating and unstable as man’s will is; and if 
righteousness consists in outward practices, we should expect that 
a@ man would put it on and put it off as often as he does his coat. 
But who that knows any thing of the righteousness which God 
has revealed, can believe in this system of the Jesuits ? 

It is no part of our purpose to enter into the views of the Jan- 
senists upon this subject. It is sufficient to say that they insisted 
upon evidence of sincere repentance and sorrow for sins committed, 
before they would grant absolution. They maintained that such 
was the practice of the church previously to the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, when the papal practice of granting indulgences 
sprung up,and which were granted with a prodigal hand especially 
during the Crusades. The idea was that the joining in a crusade 
was a substitute for penance, and according to the notions of the 
popes, there was this reason for relaxing the rigour of their former 
practice, namely, that the crusader was about to expose himself to 
great perils, by which he might lose his life. The Jesuits, there- 
ore, were not the first to relax the practice of the papal church, 
bat finding it relaxed, they adopted it as being quite in harmony 
with the principles of their religious system. ‘They engrafted upon 
it, however, errors peculiar to themselves, and they made use of 
the loose practice of the church on this subject, as so many proofs 
- Or authorities for their peculiar errors. : 

The Jesuits held, for example, that to be reconciled to God, in 
this sacrament, as they call it, it is sufficient to fear the pains of 
hell, or even the temporal punishment which God may inflict for 
sin, but it is not necessary to love God. They call that sorrow for 
sin, which is caused by fear without love to God attrition—and this 
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attrition joined with the sacrament, in their opinion justifies the 
man and restores him to a state of grace. Contrition, they defined 
to be, that sorrow for sin which has the love of God for its princi- 
ple. This contrition, they say, is not necessary. It follows from 
this doctrine, that absolution need not be deferred until signs of 
sorrow for sin are manifested. For there are very few men that 
do not fear the pains of hell, unless they be downright infidels 
who would not be likely to present themselves for absolution. The 
sufficiency of fear, for this purpose, is a natural consequence of 
their notion of Christian righteousness, which is, that it does not 
consist essentially in the love of God. And both these opinions 
flow from their doctrine concerning grace, viz: that a man has al- 
ways a power of equilibrium to fulfil what God requires of him. 
And if God requires a man to be reconciled to him, the man has, 
according to their doctrine, the power of equilibrium to be recon- 
ciled to him,—that is, it is as easy for him to become reconciled as 
to remain in the state of alienation, because they say if it were not 
so, it would not be his duty to be reconciled. But because it is 
his duty to be reconciled, therefore he has the power of equilibrium 
to become reconciled. It is, however, an experimental fact, that a 
man has not a power of equilibrium to turn his heart from the ob- 
jects of his passions and yield itup to God; consequently, in order 
to be reconciled with God, it is not necessary that a man should 
have this disposition ; and further, it follows, that the fear of pun- 
ishment, or attrition, is sufficient, and this fear may co-exist with 
hatred to the law of God. As Augustin says, Inimicus ergo justi- 
tie est qui pene timore non peccat ; amicus ergo, si ejus amore non 
peccet, Epis. 145, ad Anastasium. With such principles the relax- 
ed practice of the church, which has been referred to, and which 
was justified in the case of crusaders, by the perils to which they 
. Were exposed, is justified for very different reasons—reasons which, 

if of any weight, go to prove that no other practices should have 
been pursued from the beginning. It is easy to see, too, that the 
tribunal of the confessor—whatever its influence or value formerly 
was—under the administration of the Jesuits, has ceased to serve 
any other purpose than to increase and perpetuate the power of 
the clergy. 

The reader must not suppose, from what has been said, that the 
doctrine of the sufficiency of attrition, is confined to the Jesuits. 
Alexander VII, in 1667, forbade that any should pronounce the 
doctrine erroneous, and it was the fact, that the Abbe S. Cyran 
denied the doctrine, which caused his imprisonment. Cardinal 
Richelieu, who ordered his imprisonment, affected to regard it as 
an insupportable temerity in this Abbe, to deny a sentiment which 
was so common, and which the Cardinal himself had learned from 
his Catechism. The doctrine, too, was advanced before the Coun- 
cil of Trent, by Victoria, who died in 1546. Melchior Camus 
adopted the sentiment of Victoria. At first, the doctrine was ad- 
vanced problematically and cautiously. The Council of Trent was 
chiefly occupied with condemning the doctrines of Luther, and 
did not act formally upon this doctrine, except so far as it could be 
connected with Luther’s opinions. But without entering into 
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minute particulars, the origin of the doctrine may be assigned to 
the period of the reformation, and it is one of those errors which 
serves to mark the farther apostacy of the Roman church at that 
time. In itself it was a most enormous error, and it seems hardly 
possible that the spirit of piety can exist in a church which adopts 
it. 

[To be Continued.) 
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CRITICAL REMARKS ON JOHN xl. 23, 31, 32; anp xvi. 8—I1I1. 
No. Ill. 


The hour (ga) has come that the Son of man should be glorified. ... Now 
(vv) is the judgment of this world: Now (»y) shall the prince of this world be 
cast out. And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all. .. unto me.—John 
xii. 23, 31, 32. 

And when he (the Comforter) is come, he will reprove the world of sin, and of 
righteousness, and of judgment:—of sin, because they believed not on me:—of 
righteousness, because { go to the Father, and ye see me no more:—of judgment, 
because the prince of this world is judged.— John xvi. 8—1l.  . 


WE now come to the interesting passage recorded in John xvi. 
8—11. The somewhat diffusive explication of John xii. 23, 32, 
will conduce to great brevity in what remains. 

In the verse preceding the passage now to be considered, the 
Redeemer promised to the little company of disciples collected 
around him, the mission of the Holy Spirit,. (6 wagaxAnros) called in 
our version, the Comforter. He assured them that this event was 
of more importance to them than his personal presence, and yet it 
could not occur simultaneously with it. ‘It is expedient for you 
that I go away: for if I go not away, the Comforter will not come 
unto you.” Why this matter was so ordered in the divine coun- 
sels is a mystery; yet there wasa divine necessity that the Re- 
deemer should be glorified before the Holy Ghost could be given— 
(John vii. 39; Acts i.5.) In the passage under consideration, the 
agency of the Spirit is described. This we are informed would 
consist in reproving or convincing the world of or concerning three 
things, viz: sin, righteousnes, and judgment. The word (segs) 
translated reprove, says Tholuck, embraces the kindred concep- 
tions of conviction, reproof, and instruction. The gloss of Michaelis 
is, firmis argumentis docebit—in conscientia per demonstrationes 
convincet et instruet mundum de hisce tribus, etc. 

But what are we to understand by sin, (anagria) righteousness, 
po. and judgment (gois)? What sin especially is intended ? 

s it specifically the sin of unbelief? Or is there not an allusion 
to the first sin—the prevarication of Adam, by which he fell, the 
consequences of which were the loss of original righteousness — 
the corruption of our whole nature, and out of which, in a certain 
sense, all the actual transgressions of men spring? In one word, 
does not ayagriz, in this place, mean original sin, or.the total de- 
pravity of human nature? And what is the sense of the word 
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righteousness? Different meanings have been suggested. Some 
say the idea is, that the Spirit will convince the world of the reality 
of the righteousness of those who believe in Christ ;—others say 
that it means the righteousness of God; that is, the Spirit will con- 
vince the world that God is righteous, because he granted to Christ 
an entrance into heaven, who though innocent, was persecuted. 
Others still say that the word is taken in the sense in which it is 
used by Paul, that is, as signifying the true mode and manner of 
justification before God: but to this sense it is objected that John 
does not use the word in this sense in other places—(See ] John 
ii. 29, iii. 7, Rev. xix. 11, the only places in which it occurs in his 
writings except in this gospel, xvi. 8, 10.) This objection will not. 
appear to have much weight, however, if we recollect that the 
evangelist records merely the discourse of our Lord. The word 
judgment, (xg:cis) and in fact the whole of verse 11th is commonly 
understood to be parallei in sense to John xii. 31. ; 

Some find it difficult to perceive a connexion between the truths 
of which the Spirit will convince the world, and the assigned 
reasons or grounds of the conviction ‘‘ of sin, because they believe 
not on me.” ‘ The ér:,” says Tholuck, ‘‘ may be best understood 
ztiologically, forasmuch as, since, although it may also stand in the 
sense of that, namely, It is plain wherein the sin consists,” 

Undoubtedly unbelief is a sin, and a great sin. The unbelief of 
the Jews led to the rejection of Christ, and called down upon them 
their national destruction. We see the just displeasure of God 
against them for this sin, in their present dispersion; and it is a 
remarkable fact, that state policy was the avowed motive of the 
High Priest, in advising the course which the Sanhedrim adopted 
in relation to the Redeemer—“ If we let him thus alone, all will 
believe on him, and the Romans will come and take away both 
our place and our nation.”—John xi. 48. Eighteen centuries have 
witnessed the bitter fruits of this policy, and wrath still abides upon 
them, and will abide (es rsdos, 1 Thess. ii. 15, 16,) upon them to 
the end of this dispensation of the Gospel to the Gentiles—(Luke 
xxi. 24; Rom. xi. 25, 26.) 

The suggestion of ‘Tholuck, however, does not remove the diffi- 
culties, as will presently be shown. Again, (to proceed to the 10th 
verse,) how is the departure of the Lord Jesus Christ to the Father 
and his disappearance from the earth, a proof or argument fitted to 
convince the world of righteousness? Tholuck says, “ a redeem- 
ing element is attributed by Paul to the resurrection of our Lord, 
{Rom. iv. 25,) and therefore,” he says, ‘‘ it cannot be urged as an 
objection to the Pauline sense of the word righteousness,” which 
he adopts, ‘‘that Christ does not speak of his death as the cause 
of righteousness, but of his glorification as such a cause.” 

Then again as to verse 11th; how does the fact that the prince 
of this world is judged, tend as an argument or proof to convince 
the world of judgment (xg:cews)? Who is this prince of the world ? 
Is it Satan? If so, how is he judged? Or is the sense of the 
word (xexg:ra:) has been judged against, that is, has been condemned, 
and is (now) condemned? But how does the judgment or con- 
a of Satan tend to convince the world of judgment? Of 
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what judgment? Of the judgment of the last day? Of the jndg- 
ment pronounced at the fall, or the curse? Or of some other 
judgment then or now present? 

A few suggestions will now be offered with a view to explain the 
passage. The writer is by no means confident they will be entirely 
satisfactory to the reader, but they may indicate a course of inquiry 
which some one better qualified, can pursue with advantage. 

The discourse in which the passage under consideration occurs, 
was delivered after our Lord had closed his public ministry to the 
Jews, and he appears to have taken a tacit retrospect of the results 
of that passage which was first considered, (John xii. 23, 32,) was 

ronounced publicly, to the Jews, just before the close of his min- 
istry. In the 23d chapter of Matthew, we have the conclusion of 
his last discourse, in which he assures the Jews they should see 
him no more antil their hearts were entirely changed towards him. 
The objects and the result of his mission had been copiously fore- 
told by the prophets, but the most minute of the predictions, in 
some respects, is that contained in Dan. ix. 24. 

Seventy weeks are determined upon thy people (the Jews) and 
upon thy holy city (Jerusalem) to finish the transgression, (row 
ourrsAscOnva: apaoriay, Xxx,—Cohibenda defectionem illam, Junius and 
Tremellius—ut consumetur praevaricatio Vulgate—per il terminare 
il misfatto Diodati) and to make an end of sins, (xa: rou eQgayioas 
apagrias, Ixx,—et obsegnando peccata, Junius and Tremellius—et 
finem accipiat peccatum Vulgate—e per far venir meno i peccati 
Died)—and to make#reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring in 
everlasting righteousness—(‘rev ayaysiy Dixnasoovrny aiavov) and to seal 
up the vision and prophesy, and to anoint the Most Holy.” - 

Such were the predicted objects of the mission of the Redeemer... 
Gabriel, who was sent to communicate this prediction to the prophet, 
also informed the prophet, that “‘ from the going forth of the com- 
mandment to restore and bui!d Jerusalem,” which was then in ruins, 
‘unto Messiah the Prince,” there would be “seven weeks and 
three score and two weeks, after which the Messiah would be cut 
off, but not for himself.’’ 

The predicted epoch had now arrived. The Messiah was about 
to finish the transgression—prevaricatio, defectionem illam, il mis- 
JSatto, or as it is in the Ixx. azagriay, the very word used in Joha 
xvi. 9, and to bring in everlasting righteousness—(3 uyny , 
the very word which is used in John xvi. 10.)—It is evident that 
the translator of the vulgate, as well as Junius Tremelliusatid Dio- 
dati, and perhaps the translators of the English version, understood 
by the word which they render transgression, prevaricatio, defectio 
ilia, il misfatto, the sinsof apostacy, or Adam’s first transgression. 
This is a strong argument from authority, that the word ayvegria, in 
the Ixx., may be understood in the same sense—and we have only 
to suppose (and why may we not safely admit it,) that our Lord had 
this message of the amgel in mind, when he pronounced the words 
in John xvi. 8, 11, in order to find a sense which will relieve the 
passage under consideration of its principal difficulties. 

If we consider the circumstances in which our Lord then was, 
we shall see some probable grounds for this suggestion. His pub- 
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lic ministry to the Jews was closed—they had rejected him. His 
expiratory sufferings were just athand. What sin beyond a!! others 
was it which created, so to speak, the exigency of an atonement 
such as he was about to offer? Was it not the sin of the apostacy ? 
What sin had called down the curse of God upon the world, but 
the sin of revoJt, rebellion? This sin, then, was to be finish- 
ed, the rebellion destroyed, and all things restored according te the 
suggestion before made upon John xii. 38. Adam was created 
upright—he was righteous in a sense, but his righteousness was 
mutable, and he lost it by his prevarication or apostacy. But the 
Redeemer was to bring in a righteousness (S:xasocvrny aswvov) not 
mutable like Adam’s, but everlasting—(Dan. ix. 23, Ixx.) Hence 
our Lord by using this word in John xvi. 10, alludes to this ever- 
lasting righteousness, by way of contrast or contradistinction te 
the righteousness of Adam, whieh did not avail to secure his own 
happiness or that of his posterity. As Christ is the Second Adam, 
it was apposite to the circumstances in which he then was, to con- 
trast the righteousness of which he was the author, with the right- 
eousness of the first Adam,—and when we consider that the ascen- 
sion of Christ, is referred to as the great argument or proof by which 
the world was to be convinced, concerning the righteousness he 
spoke of,—we see still more clearly, that it was a righteousness 
‘connected with his expiatory sufferings, because his death must 
precede his ascension ; and this consideration also gives import- 
ance to the time and occasion on which these words were uttered. 
They are as full of meaning as if they had_been uttered from the 
cross, in reference to which he had just before said, ‘‘ and although 
I must be lifted up from the earth, yet will 1 draw all to me”—that 
is to say, in all this passage our Lord had in view his own work in 
effecting the restitution of those things which Adam destroyed by 
his apostacy. 

This largeness of view of course includes the personal and actual 
sins of men, and these perhaps are alluded to in the subsequent 
clauses of Dan. ix. 24—(See the versions before cited.) Yet as 
these sins, in a sense, flow from original sin and the depravity of 
nature, our Lord may be supposed to have compressed under the 
one word ayagria, sin, in John xvi. 8; 9, all those offences from 
which men must be justified by his righteousness—viz : ‘‘ the guilt 
of Adam’s first sin, the want of original righteousness, the corrup- 
tion of their whole nature, which is commonly called original sin, 
togeth@r with all actual transgressions which proceed from it.” 

f the reader is prepared to adopt the suggestion, that our Lord 
tacitly referred to the apostacy and fall of man, in the passage under 
consideration, he will find no dificulty in understanding (xg:cews) 
judgment (in verse 11,) of the curse pronounced at the fall. This 
sense will make the passage harmonize with John xi. 31. The 
observation already made upon that passage, need not be repeated 
here. The eighth verse, then, according to these suggestions may 
be understood thus: ‘And when he,” the Comforter, “is come, 
he will convince mankind concerning sin,” to wit, the sin of Adam’s 
apostacy, of the depravity or corruption of their nature consequent 
upon that sin, as well as of their actual transgressions—"‘ and con- 
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cerning righteousness,” viz: the mutable, transient righteousness 
of Adam, and the utter want of original righteousness in all his 
posterity, in consequence of Adam’s prevarication, and the endur- 
ing righteousness of Christ, the second Adam,—‘“‘ and concerning 
judgment,” viz: the judgment which God pronounced against the 
serpent, and the progenitors of the race, as well as the earth itself. 

We now proceed to submit a few observations upon the other 
words of the passage. 

He shall reprove—(:dryé). Our Lord thus expresses the office 
of the Holy Spirit, which was pot given during his personal minis- 
try. Man’s need of Divine influence to restore him to holiness 
and eternal life, is here taken for granted. In fact, it is upon the 
ground of this need that we account for the fact, that the Jewish 
nation rejected their Messiah, and the gloriesof his kingdom. This 
thonght we shall return to presently. The absolute need which 
man has of the Spirit’s influences is one of the effects of the apos- 
tacy—(prevaricatio, defectio illa, azagria, Rom. v. 12,)—and the 
allusion fo it in this place, is of itself an argument to prove that 
our Lord primarily refers to that first transgression. In John vi. 
44, our Lord expressly declared to the Jews that no one could come 
to him except the Father drew him. This declaration, although 
applied particularly to the Jews, is equally true of the Gentiles. 
Much has been written upon the nature of man’s inability, and the 
extent of it, as well as of the nature and the degree of grace which 
God gives to sinners of mankind. Theophylact, (on John vi. 44,) 
denies that the power of the human will is taken away by these 
words. Our Lord ‘he says,) teaches only that he, (6 perro» micreveas) 
who is about to believe, stands in need of much co-operation from 
God—(morans Serra: cunsgytias raga bev). Camerarius says upon the 
same passage, ‘‘at all events this is taught, that no man can of him- 
self, however much he may strive, come to Christ the author of 
salvation ; but all have need of the present help of the kind and 
merciful God to draw them thither, in which the effect of the assent 
of the will first appears ... . so that we must understand and take 
it as a settled point, that this willingness is the peculiar grace or 
benefit of the Divine clemency alone, conferred upon those who 
receive salvation.” It is not necessary to enter into this question 
here, for whatever be the kind or the degree of this defect of power, 
it was that which led to tie rejection of our Lord and of his king- 
dom. In fact, as Adam is an example of the frailty of human 
nature in its incorrupt state, so the Jewish nation is a proof by way 
of many examples, of what depraved human nature would do under 
an economy of Jaw. God had elected that people—he had given 
them exceeding great and glorious promises—(Ex. xix. 5.)—He 
sent them prophets to teach and to warn and guide them. He 
gave them, in fact; every advantage which He could bestow con- 
sistently with the nature of an economy of iaw—yet it was not 
enough to secure their salvation. This proves that if men are to 
be saved, they need some other election than a national election, 
and some other economy than such an one as that people enjoyed. 
That is to say, nothing short of an economy of grace, and a per- 
sonal election to its benefits, applied by the Spirit of God, will meet 
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the exigency. Hence the issue of the dispensation given to the 
Jews, proves the doctrine of original sin and the total depravity of 
human nature, and the doctrine of salvation by grace without works. 
For unless the Gentiles are by nature better than the Jews, we may 
see in their history and their present condition, what we ourselves 
of the Gentiles would have been, had God been pleased to have 
selected some progenitor of ours, and subjected him and his pos- 
terity to the same economy, in all respects, which he established 
over the Jewish nation. 

And herein is a mystery, that God should bring the kingdom 
nigh to the Jewish nation—offer it to them freely, and all the glories 
of it, without giving them such influences of his Spirit as should 
effectually incline them to accept of it. It was absolutely certain, 
that they would reject it, if left free to do so. Why then did God 
offer it, without giving them the grace to accept? He designed to 
show the dreadful depravity of the human heart, and that salvation 
is and must be by grace. ‘This has been suggested. He had also 
designs of mercy to the Gentiles; for if God had inclined that na- 
tion one and all to accept of the kingdom of Christ, their king, we 
cannot see how the Gentiles could be saved. It is unnecessary, 
however, for our present purpose, to pursue this inquiry, Enough 
has been said to elucidate the meaning of the word reprove or con- 
vince, and suggest the sense in which the next clause of the verse 
must be understood. 

“He shall convince the world concerning sin, because they,” 
namely, the Jews, ‘believe not on me.” Many suppose that the 
pronoun they, used in this place, refers to the world, which is un- 
derstood in the sense of mankind,—men in general,—the word, 
being expressive of multitudes. The word rendered world, is 
xocucs, and the expresion translated ‘ because they believe not on 
me,” is, or: ov micreovew. The objection to the sense of the pas- 
sage just stated, is that the word xeoes is not in any instance join- 
ed with a verb in the plural number—(See John i. 10; iii. 17; vii. 
7; xii. 19; xiv. 17, 19, 27, 31; xv. 18, 19; xvi. 20, xvii. 14, 21, 
23, 25.—See, also, 1 Cor. i. 21; Gal. vi. 14.) Besides this, the 
word they, in verse second, of this chapter, must refer to the Jews, 
as the worship of the synagogue was established only among them. 
But a stronger reason against this interpretation is, that the gos- 
pel had thus far been preached only to the Jews. Christ was the 
minister of the circumcision, for the truth of God to confirm the 
promises to the fathers, Rom. xv. 8. Accordingly, he confined his 
public ministrations to that people, saying that he was not sent 
except to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. In fact he forbade 
his disciples to go among the Gentiles during his personal minis- 
try. How, then, should the world at large have believed in Christ, 
of whom they had not heard? And how should the world hear, 
when the Redeemer confined his ministry to the Jews, and com- 
manded his disciples to do so? No; it was the unbelief of the 
Jews, which our Lord referred to.—It was their unbelief in him, 
which opened a door to the Gentiles. The Jews stumbled and 
fell, through the depravity of their hearts, and God permitted it in 
order that by their fall, salvation might be offered to the Gentiles, 
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Rom. xi. 11. As concerning the gospel, they became enemies for 
the sake of the Gentiles. The administration of the Spirit, there- 
fore, would not be confined to that single nation as was the person- 
al ministry of Jesus—it would be world wide. ‘The kingdom which 
had been offered to the Jews was to be taken from them and given 
to a nation which should bring forth the fruits of it, Matt. xxi. 43, 
and this substituted or subrogated nation, was to be gathered from 
the Gentiles, as well as the Jews, by the Spirit’s agency acting ac- 
cording to the predestination and purpose of God in the election 
of individuals, to the benefits of the covenant of grace in Christ. 
But we will pass on to the next clause. 

Concerning righteousness, because I go to the Father, and ye see 
me no more. The righteousness here intended, is the righteous- 
ness of God, which: when once attained can never be lost. It is 
not like that of Adam, which was transient, but it is (a:moy) 
everlastiug. This has been suggested already.—Because I go to 
the Father, &c., alluding to his ascension into heaven, after he had 
endured the pains of death, and thereby destroyed him that had 
the power of death. The pertinency of this fact, as a means to 
convince the world concerning righteousness, may appear by the 
following considerations. 

The creature, i. e. man, as well as the earth itself, was made 
subject to vanity and corruption, in consequence of Adam’s trans- 
gression, death entered the world as the penalty of sin, and passed 
upon all, because all have sinned. Had man never sinned, he 
would not have died. Could we suppose a perfectly righteous 
man to appear upon earth, without sin, either original or actual, 
such a man could not die except by some divine and mysterious 
‘appointment, and if he should die, he could not be holden of death ; 
for death being the penalty of sin, where there is no sin, there can 
be no death, or at least death has no power. 

Upon this ground, the resurrection and ascension of Christ, is a 
fact which proves the perfection of Christ’s righteousness. Hence 
the apostle lays such stress upon the resurrection, ‘‘ If Christ be 
mot risen, your faith is vain, you are yet in your sins.”—1 Cor. xv. 
17. The fact that he died at all, arose from the mysterious and 
gracious purpose of redemption. He was voluntary in laying down 
his life; for none had power to take it from him. But having laid 
it down, he arose from the dead, and departed from the world to 
the Father, and this was a testimony that he pleased the Father and 
had fulfilled all righteousness. Hence when Paul says “he was 
raised for our justification,’’ he means, probably, that his resurrec- 
tion proved that his righteousness was perfect and pleasing to God, 
and sufficient for our justification. For if Christ had not risen 
from the dead, he would have lain under the power of the (xgiais) 
curse pronounced upon the apostacy, which would not be possible 
if he were perfectly holy, and herein consists the point of the ar- 
gument in | Cor. xv. 14, 18. 

The remaining clause will be disposed of in a few words. The 
{xgiois) judgment referred to, is the curse. The prince of this world, 
is Satan. The curse, as it respected Satan, was unconditional and 
irreversible. As it respected man and the earth, the subjection to 
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the curse, was in hope of deliverance from the ‘bondage of cor- 
ruption and the dominion which Satan had acquired over the world 
and its inhabitants. The office of the Spirit would be to convince 
the world concerning this curse—its reality and its extent, by the 
argument or proof furnished by the fact that Satan had been con- 
demned, and the sentence of condemnation was aboat to be exe- 
cuted, by his expulsion from the earth—and by the expulsion of 
the curse itself from the earth, thus delivering it from his dominion, 
and by the reclaiming of multitudes of men, thereby delivering 
them from Satan’s bondage into the liberty of the children of God. 
The Spirit was to commence his work upon the day of Pentecost. 
Thousands of the slaves of Satan would from that time be set free, 
and this would be the earnest and the pledge of the entire destruc- 
tion of Satan’s kingdom, in fulfilment of the first prophesy and 
promise, ‘‘ the seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head.” 
This realization, therefore, of some of the things promised in the 
passage just referred to—this incipiency of the work of the Spirit 
in destroying Satan’s dominion, thereby beginning to execute the 
curse of God originally pronounced against him, is a fact, which 
proves the reality of the curse, the reality of its effects upon men 
and the earth, and the certainty of its final execution upon sinners 
of mankind, unless they flee to the cross of Christ and. obtain re- 
conciliation through the blood shed thereon: for this is the hope 
which alone distinguishes the .condition of man from his seducer ; 
and he who does not lay hold of this hope will continue under the 
effects of the curse, as we may be convinced by the fact that the 


judgment against the prince of this world, has already begun ta 
be executed under the agency of the Holy Spirit. 





** DOCTRINES AND PRACTICES” OF THE CHURCH OF ROME. 


No. 1, of the Controversy with the Domestic Chaplains of the Arch- 
Bishop of Baltimore. 


To the Editor of the Saturday Visiter,—We think you have right- 
ly interpreted the present state of the public mind, in regard to 
that society which calls itself, the ‘Roman, Catholic, Apostolic 
Church ;’’ when you consider it one of eager curiosity and intense 
anxiety.—There are, in our judgment, abundant reasons, why the 
whole world, and especially the people of the United States, should 
feel deeply on this subject ; and unhappily, there are reasons ope- 
rating here with peculiar force, which may account for the remark- 
able degree of ignorance, in regard to it, which pervades so large 
a portion of our citizens. Not the least of these, is the complete 
and long continued silence of the newspaper press; a silence 
which neither the importance of the subject, the state of the times 
in which we live, nor the position of the press itself, ever justified ; 
and which, we sincerely believe, public sentiment, will not much 
longer tolerate. We look upon your movement in the premises, 
as a wise and patriotic act; and while we renounce all claims to 
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the expressions you have been pleased to use publicly of us; yet, 
such as we are, we will nét stand back when Providence presents 
before us a door of entrance like this, to the minds and hearts of 
our countrymen. ; 

Let us set our object in a perfectly clear light. You open your 
paper for a year—allowing two columns a week, to the general 
discussion of the character and claims; the faith, morality, disci- 
pline and opinions; in one word, ‘‘the Doctrines and Practices” 
of the Roman, Catholic, Apostolic Church ; Protestants to occupy 
these two columns one week, Roman Catholics the next; and so 
‘on, till the year is out. Preliminary to this, you publish in two 
numbers of your paper, six to eight columns of explanatory matter, 
furnished, though not written, as the public understands, by Mr. 
Eccleston, the present Roman Catholic Archbishop in this country, 
on ‘the Doctrines and Practices” about to be questioned ; to which 
is prefixed a note from two of his Priests, in which they “ disclaim 
all intention of entering into a direct discussion with any one,” &c.; 
but express a readiness “to atlend to such objections as may be stat- 
ed in a respectful and decorous manner,” to the matter contained in 
the aforesaid six or eight columns. 

Now, Mr. Editor, be pleased to understand us. (1.) We know, 
and Mr. Eccleston knows, that he has no more power, authority or 
right, to settle ‘‘ the Doctrines and Practices’’ of his church, by an 
ultimate and categorical statement, than you or we have. We 
shall go for those ‘‘ Doctrines-and Practices’ directly to the foun- 
tain head; where, if it suits his convenience, we shall be always 
happy to meet him; or if he comes not to reply to us, let the pub- 
lic judge our work, and judge also between us and him. (2.) The 
expose published by you, as above stated, we will reply to separate- 
ly and point by point, if you can spare us as much space to do it 
in, as it occupies; that space not to be counted as of our present 
series ; for if you will consider that our whole twenty-six numbers 
will not occupy quite two entire copies of your paper, you will see 
that we cannot bestow a seventh part of all our space on such “ an 

lanation” as that. (3.) When we enter into controversy with 

r. Eccleston, we intend it shall be directly and personally; we 
will not accept ‘' the Right Rev. Dr. Baines, Bishop of Siga,” &c., 
nor yet ‘‘Cuas. I. Waite, and H. B. Cosxery’’—as his substitutes. 
{4.) Whenever he desires such a controversy, orally or in print, he 
can have it with us, under our proper persons. And we here offer 
to prove against him, in such a discussion, this proposition, viz.: 
That the Roman, Catholic and Apostolical Church, is corrupt and 
apostate, in its head and its members; or if he prefers the opposite 
form of the question, and will undertake to prove this proposition, 
viz.; That the Roman, Catholic and Apostolical Church, is the true 
Church of Jesus Christ; then we will take the negative of it. 
These two propositions contain the marrow of the whole dispute; 
any discussion that does not cover them, is idle. 

We shall, therefore, proceed, in a manner rather didactic than 
controversial, to state what seems to us proper and necessary to 
give the public a clear, just, and accurate impression, of this Ro- 
man, Catholic, and Apostolical Church. We shall use perfect 
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plainness of speech; but shall not intentionally depart from the 
most formal propriety. We undertake the duty im the fear of God; 
may his infinite grace be sufficient for us, while we humbly but 
faithfully attempt to perform it. 

¥. Of “the Doctrine and Practice’ of the Church of Rome, tg 
regard to the holy word of God. 

We charge the Church of Rome, with being in fundamental, if 
not fatal error, in her doctrine and practice touching the revelation 
which God has made of himself to man; an error which lies at the 
foundation, and which necessarily involves error on every succeeds 
ing point and step. 

1. That Church is in radical error, as fo what is the Word of God, 
She has, in the IV. Session of her “ most holy, ecumenical and 

eneral Council of Trent,” on the 8th day of April, 1546, solemn- 
decreed that various books, “are Sacred Books,’”’ which never 
were inspired by the Holy Ghost ; and which are not Divine Scripe 
ture, . ‘Thus polluting the very fountain of life. The Books alluded 
to, are commonly called the Apocrypha; such as Tobias, Judith, The 
Book of Wisdom, &c., &c., which make an addition to the word of 
God, larger than one half the New Testament; an addition made, 
under and against some of the most terrible denunciations of God’s 
holy word. 

2. That Church, has equally, and at the same time erred, on the 
same subject, by decreeing that ‘‘ UNWRITTEN TRADITIONS” of @ 
tertain character, are to be received and revered with equal piet 
and veneration, with the“ WRITTEN BooKs” divinely inspired, 
Thus still further pliuting"the fountain of {ife ; and putting into her 
own power, the abiding ns of making as much new revelation, 
under the name of “unwritten tradition,” as her necessities may, 
at any time, suggest. 

3. That Church has, at the same time, in the same formal and 
irrevocable manner, and upon the same all-important subject, fallen 
into still further and fundamental error, by solemnly decreeing, the 
Latin version of the Scriptures, instead of the Hebrew and Greek 
originals, to be “ auTHENTIC.” Thus making the ultimate appeal, 
to that which is not Scripture at all. The reader will find these 
facts fully set forth in Tom. XIV. pp. 746-7, Sacro-sancta Cone 
ctu, &c., Studio Philip Labbei, et Gabr Cossartii, mocixxm; 
and every man who disputes the errors alleged, handed over to 
damnation, by the whole force of the Roman Church. - 

4. But we still further charge this Church of Rome, with stil} 
further error of the like enormous kind, on the same fearful sub- 
ject; in that she has bound the souls of her people, by the most 
solemn oaths, that they will admit the Sacred Scriptures, (1,) In 
that sense and no other, in which the Church of Rome holds them; 
thus putting that Church into the office of the Eternal Spirit, and 
thus enslaving the human conscience; (2,) In that sense and n@ 
other, which is “according to the unanimous consent of the fathe 
ers ;” it being till this hour unsettled, even who the fathers are, o¢ 
what they agree on; but absolutely certain that they differ on aij 
sorts of a aad and whether they differ or not, they are to Mame 
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kind at large, merely as so many dead sinners. (See. Tom. XJV. 
as above, pp. 945-6, and the creed printed below.) 

5. Not content with these awful encroachments upon the pro- 
vince and the honor of Almighty God; the Church of Rome has 
set a final hand to the work, in this department, by throwing the 
greatest obstacles in the way of the circulation of the word of life 
—even when thus bound and hampered by her. She has, by her 
highest authorities, in the first place, prohibited Translations of the 
Old and New Testaments except to learned and pious men, and 
then at the discretion of the Bishop; secondly, she has prohibited 
the printing of any book, and of course of the Bible, except by 
permission of her Bishops, (in this city for example, without per- 
mission of ‘‘ + Samuel, Archbishop,” §c.;) thirdly, she has disclos- 
ed her experience to be, that “the Holy Bible translated into the 
vulgar tongue,” will be made an instrument of ‘more evil than 
good;” and has, consequently, furbidden her people to have or to 
read, ‘‘the Bible translated into the vulgar tongue by Catholic authors” 
even ; unless they have “ PERMISSION IN WRiTING’’ from a ‘‘Bishop 
or Inquisitor; who is to grant it ‘ by the advice of the Priest or 
Confessor;’’ fourthly, all this is backed, not only by a declaration of 
mortal sin and a denunciation of Anathema against the disobedient ; 
but a threat of severe and obviously temporal punishment, “at the 
will of the Bishops,” is also added. For proof of what is stated in 
this section, we refer the reader to Regule Inditis Sacro-sancte Sy- 
nodi Tridentina, Jussu Edita, making pp. ix-xiv. of the Inpex Li- 
BRoRUM ProuietTorum, Pii. vii. Rome, 1819. 

Our limited space, and the extreme clearness of the case, induce 
us to forbear from comment. But let ds demand of every serious 
person, what doth he judge of a church—which has, (1) presump- 
tuously added many uninspired books to God’s holy Scripture ; (2) 
which has daringly heaped up traditions as of equal authority with 
revelation; (3) which has obstinately substituted a mere human 
version, as the authentic, original word of Jehovah; (4) which has 
audaciously set forth her own sense and that of those she has chos- 
en, of what the Scripture means,—as the only sense, in which it 
shall ever be received; (5) and has added to all these dreadful 
errors, the final impiety of obstructing, as far as she could, the cir- 
culation of the light of life! Have we not abundant reason to 
dread and to shun a church, which begins at the root of our salva- 
tion, with strokes like these ? 

II. Of “the Doctrine and Practice’’ of the Church of Rome, as 
held forth in her own Creed. 

In the xiv, vol. of Labbius and Cossart, already quoted, and on 
pp- 944-6 ; as well as at the end of every edition of the decrees of 
the Council of Trent,—(which as scholars know, is the last great 
Papal Council, held to suppress the Reformation of the XVI. cen- 
tury ;) will be found the Bull of Pius 1V. entitled “ Super forma 
juramenti professionis fidei,” and commencing, ‘“ Injunctum nobis, 
&c.”’ The Bull is dated in December, 1561; and sets forth the 
true and authorized creed of the present Roman church. 

We pass by the remarkable fact that this creed is much younger 
than all the principal Protestant creeds of the Reformation ; a fact 
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pregnant with fruits, and too much neglected. Nor can we stop 
to inquire by what authority Pius [V., more than any Pope before 
him, or since, undertook to make creeds and swear the people to 
them. So itis; this is the universally received creed of the church 
of Rome. We may often have occasion to refer to it; and it is 
moreover a matter of deep interest and importance to the public ; 
we therefore print it entire, in an English dress, following the trans- 
lation of Cramp. 


- I, N., believe and profess, with a firm faith, all and every one of the things 
which are contained in the symbol of faith, which is used in the holy Roman 
eharch, viz.: 

**T believe in one God, the Father Almighty, maker of heaven and earth, and 
of all things visible and invisible; and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only begotten 
Sen of Giod: born of the Father before all worlds; God of God; Light of 
Light; true God of true God; begotten, not made; consubstantial to the Father, 
by whom all things were made; who, for us men, and for our salvation, came 
down from heaven, and was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and 
was made man; was crucified also for us under Pontius Pilate,-suffered and was 
buried, and rose again the third day, according to the scriptures, and ascended 
into heaven; sits at the right hand of the Father, and will come again with glory 
to judge the living and the dead, of whose kingdom there will be no end: and in 
the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Life-giver, who proceeds from the Father and the 
Son; who, together with the Father and the Son, is adored and glorified, who 
spoke by the prophets: and in-one holy catholic and apostolic church. I confess 
one baptism for the remission of sins; and I expect the resurrection of the body 
[of the dead—mortuorum,] and the life of the world. Amen. 

** I most firmly admit and embrace apostolical and ecclesiastical traditions, and 
all other constitutions and observances of the same church. 

**L also admit the sacred scriptures, according to the sense which the holy 
mother church has held, and does hold, to whom it belongs to judge of the true 
sense and interpretation of the holy scriptures: nor will I ever take or interpret 
them otherwise, than according to the unanimous consent of the fathers. 

‘* I profess also, that there are traly and properly seven sacraments of the new 
law, instituted by Jesus Christ our Lord, and for the salvation of mankind, though 
all are not necessary for every one, viz.: baptism, confirmation, eucharist, penance, 
éxtreme anction, order, and matrimony, and that they confer grace; and of these, 
baptism, confirmation, and order, cannot be reiterated without sacrilege. 

‘* T also receive and admit the ceremonies of the Catholic church, received and 
approved in the solemn administration of all the above-said sacraments. 

*¢ JT receive and embrace all and every one of the things which have been defin- 
ed and declared in the holy Council of Trent, concerning original sin and justifi- 
cation. 

** profess, likewise, that in the mass is offered to God a true, proper, and pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice for the living and the dead; and that in the most holy sacrifice 
of the eucharist there is truly, really, and substantially the body and blood, togeth- 
er with the soul and divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ; and that there is made a 
conversion of the whole substance of the bread into the body, and of the whole 
substance of the wine into the blood, which conversion the catholic church calls 
transubstantiation. 

*¢ I confess also, that under either kind alone, whole and entire, Christ aad a 
true sacrament is received. 

** J constantly hold that there is a purgatory, and that the souls detained therein 
are helped by the suffrages of the faithfal. 

«« Likewise, that the saints reigning together with Christ, are te be honored and 
invocated, that they offer prayers to God for us, and that their relies are to be 
venerated. 

‘1 most firmly assert, that the images of Christ, and of the mother of God, 
ever virgin, and also of the other saints, are to be had and retained; and that due 
honor and veneration are to be given ‘them. 
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* also affirm, that the power of indulgences was left by Christ in the church, 
tnd that the use ef them is most wholesome to Christian people. 

* I acknowledge the holy eatholie and apostolical Roman church, the mother 
#nad mistress of all churches; and I promise and swear true obedience to the Ro- 
fnan bishop, the successor of St. Peter, the prince of the apostles, and viear of 
Jesus Christ. , 

_ “1 also profess and undoubtedly receive all other things delivered, defined, and 
declared by the sacred canons, and general councils, and particularly by the holy 
Council of Trent; and likewise I also condemn, reject, and anathematize all 
things contrary thereto, and all heresies whatsoever, condemned, rejected, and 
anathematized by the eharch. 

“This true catholic faith, out of which none can be saved; which I now freely 
profess, and truly hold, J, N., promise, vow and swear most constantly te hold 
and profess the same whole and entire, with Ged’s assistance, to the end of my 
life: and te procure, as far as lies in my power, that the same shall be held 
taught, and preached by all who are under me, or are entrusted to my care; 
by virtue of my office. Sa help me God, and these holy gospels of God.’” 


The reader will at once perceive a division in this creed ; and he 
ean easily see that the two grand portions of it, have nothing akin 
te each other. The body of the fore part of the ereed, omitting 
the introductory paragraph, and taking in all to the first ‘“Amen;” 
that is, rather more than the first fifth of this creed, is in substance 
the creed of the ancient couneil of Nice, held under Constantine 
the Great, in 325. That creed is believed, to this day, by all evan- 
gelical Christians in every Protestant country; and if the church 
of Rome only wished to restore Christian unity, and was but fit to 
do it; her first step should be, to get back on the basis of that 
creed, which was the authorized one commonly used by her people, 
tit! Pius LV. added out of the Trent décrees, fifteen new articles to 
it, and thus fabricated the one now in common use. 

Now we assert, that each and every of these fifteen new articles 
added to the creed, by Pius IV., in t564, contains gross and pal- 
pable error, and that several of them contain several such errors. 
But for the sake of distinetness—we will repeat some of the worst 
of these errors; and for the sake of brevity will take, for the pre- 
sent, the sutamary of Isaac Barrow, printed at the end of his a- 
tise on the Pope’s Supremacy. So we charge the church of Rome 
with corrupting the faith of God’s church so far as in her Jay—by 
setting forth in her authorized and sworn confession of faith, these 
novelties and heterodoxies, viz.: 1. Seven Sacraments. 2 Trent 
Doctrine of Justification and Original Sin. 3. Propitiatory Sacri- 
fice of the Mass. 4. Transubstantiation. 5.. Communicating under 
one Kind. 6. Purgatory. 7. Invocation of Saints. 8. Veneration 
of Reliques. 9. Worshipof Images. 10. The.Roman Church to be 
the mother and mistress of all Churches. 11. Swearing Obedience to 
the Pope. 12. Receiving the Decrees of atl Synods.and of Trent. 

Upon the ground of these novelties and heteradoxies, we make 
three general and distinct allegations.against the fely of Raitie. 

1,) That she has not and never bad a‘particle.of agthority from 
od to add these articles of belief to*the faith of his-people ; she 
has therefore first usurped and then abused the divine authority, 
(2,) There is'no evidence, either in Divine Revelation, in natural 
religion, in right reason, or in the primitive uninspired records of 
Christianity, that a single one of these things is true; but much 
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from all, that they are all false: so that the church which holds 
them, is fallen away from the truth, and her people in danger of 
destruction. (3) There-is nota particle of proof, that the belief of 
any One of these things thus insisted on by Rome—can be neces- 
sary to salvation; therefore her making them, and things like them, 
terms of communion; is schismatical ; her daring to excommunicate 
other Christians for not believing them, is presumptuous bigotry ; 
her denouncing eternal death against all who reject them—is most 
daring impiety ; and her persecuting unto death those who testify 
against them, is not only gross usurpation of power, not vested 
: any church, but is a shedding of the blood of the martyrs of 
esus. ; 

Having thus made a small entrance into ‘the doctrines and prac- 
tices”—for whose examination you have opened your columns; 
and not knowing how our manuscript may run with your type in 
filling up the allotted space, we may pause here as appropriately, 
as any where else. 

Beseeching God to give strength and triumph to his own glori« 
ous truth, and to confound every attempt to dishonor, to pervert, 
or to bury it; we remain, Mr. Editor, your obliged and obedient 
servants. *" 


Baltimore, February 1. 





A NARRATIVE OF GOD'S DEALINGS WITH A FEW POOR CHILDREN OF 
HAM—IN BALTIMORE. 


In the winter of 1833—shortly after the writer of these lines be- 
came a resident of Baltimore,—his attention was arrested, as he 
returned home one dark and cold night, in passing along one of 
the obscurest streets of the city; by noises so extraordinary and 
distressing—that he turned aside to ascertain their cause. They 
proved to issue from a small house used as a place for religious 
meetings by a portion of the free coloured populatiomef the city— 
then numbefing about sixteen or eighteen thousand souls. The 
scene of disorder, riot, excess, and superstition ; screaming, shout- 
img, groaning, jumping, dancing, clapping hands; all this, late at 
night, in a place dimly lighted by a single lamp, and filled with 
squalid and ghastly looking actors—made an impression which it 
would now be as difficult to describe, as it was at the time hard to 
shake off. 

The immediate effect of it was to lead us to a careful and de- 
tailed examination of the condition of the free coloured population 

second step was, to attempt to found a church 

) h-which they should be taught more perfectly the 

way of the. > BO we commenced a service, in the afternoon 

of the Sabbath, im the lecture-room of the church we served ;—and 

without much difficulty collected a Gongregation of coloured per- 
sons, large enough to fill it. 

At this stage of the matter we ascertained that there had once 
been a small Presbyterian church of coloured persons in Baltimore ; 
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and the former pastor of it, (a black man, by the name of Ward,a 
West-Indian,) came and made himself known to us. He was a 
shallow, conceited, unstable man; had turned to the Episcopal 
church, under some allurements held out by Bishop Kemp, (who, 
by the way, had taken the same track before Ward; )—and had dis- 
persed and ruined the little flock, he had been placed over. One 
of the ruling elders of the little church, also hearing of our pro- 
ceedings, came to us. His name was Samuel Douglas; and, in all 
our knowledge of men—we have seen few who had more grace 
than this humble and simple hearted follower of Christ. His whole 
soul seemed alive with joy, at the prospect of seeing again—a 
gathered people fo serve God, according to his pure and faithful 
word ; and he praised, without ceasing, the right hand of the Ma- 
jesty on high, who was thus, as he said, answering prayers, he had 
never ceased -to put up, since the defection of Ward and the ruin 
of their church. We also found a man of colour who had once 
been under care of Presbytery, studying for the gospel ministry ; 
but had been advised to give up his hopes in that respect. Him, 
we induced to return, and the Presbytery, was with difficulty per- 
suaded to review its former decision in his case. But the result 
was the same, and after, perhaps a year of trial, the man was drop- 
ed. He is now residing in the city of New York, a regular. prac- 
titioner of medicine, and has also been ordained to the ministry by 
the Presbytery of New York. His name is Wm. Lively. 

In the summer of the year 1833, the Rev. S.Guirreau, came ta 
Baltimore, at our solicitation, in part to look into the field of use- 
fulness thus opened amongst our coloured population. He labour- 
ed for some time, and with much acceptance. Afterwards, the 
Rev’p Mr. McGinsey, was with us, as a missionary of the Assem- 
bly’s Board; and was, first and last, a year or two, here. 

Some time in 1834, if our memory is correct, a church was 
organized with three ruling elders, and about thirty members; a 
place was hired for them to worship in; the Presbytery seemed 
anterested in the subject; and our prospects, fair for great good. 
In addition to the direct effort through the church thus organized, 
there were two large and interesting sabbath schools, for coloured 
persons, under the care of members of the First and Second Pres- 
byterian churches ; the former of which had been some time in 
operation. 

But just here, in the heighth of our hopes, our troubles began ; 
and surely, a righteous God, has seen us to be in need of a sore 
trial of our faith, on this subject. 

Some members of Presbytery found out, to their dismay, that 
in receiving this church of poor Africans, a great outrage had been 
committed, in calling it, merely, the Fifth Presbyterian Church (or 
whatever the numbér was); instead of calling it, Afriedn, or Black, 
or Free Coloured, or some such thing. The origimal‘naming had 
passed sub sileniio; and the whole thing was of no consequence 
except that the poor blacks, were no wiser than the touchy whites ; 
and an uproar was raised—-which ended,'in changing the name,5 
and for a time, turning the hearts of the very people we wanted’fo%, ©. 
benefit—into perfect bitterness. We remember with great t Pi-3 
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ness, the noble stand taken by the late Da. Nevins, on that trying 
occasion ; and that he was the only clerical member of the body 
present, who acted with us. It is woful to what an extent men’s 
passions and jealousies do some times blind them; and how much 
harm may be done, under the guise of a zeal for what is right. 

Some time afier this, Samuel Douglas, the elder mentioned above, 
was called to his rest. This was a great blow to the church.— 
Afterwards, one of the two elders remaining, left us, and joined 
the Episcopal church, and subsequentiy became a Baptist, and a 
follower of Mr. Alexander Campbell. All this was the more 
remarkable, as this man was raised in our communion, thoroughly 
indoctrinated in our principles, and seemed zealous and pious. It 
was the more hurtful also, as he was a man of sense, character and 
substance. His name was Draper, by trade a tobacconist ; and he 
assigned as the principal reason of his withdrawal, the troubles in 
and concerning the church. 

This leads to another part of our trials. A deacon of the 2d 
Presbyterian church, had put himself under the care of Presbytery, 
as a student of theology; and being a man of mature age, and the 
poor coloured people without a minister—he was ullowed by Pres- 
bytery to take charge of them, and keep them together as well as 
he could. But afterwards,the Presbytery saw fit to tell this deacon, 
he had better give up all views of being a minister; and so at one 
blow, took away his hopes, and the principal spiritual instructor of 
the little church. It may be, this was, in itself right; we are sure 
most of those who did it, thought it was right; but it was a heavy 
blow to this already tottering cause; and was one of the things 
that disheartened and drove away Draper, and other influential 
persons. Another cause was singular; we will explain it. 

We are at the best, poor, short-sighted mortals. Thase who 
laboured and prayed for the success of this humble enterprize, 
were constantly hoping that God would raise up a man of colour 
to preach to his brethren. In the case of Lively, they hoped they 
had found the man; and after that mis-carriage—when God con- 
verted a man by the name of Chase, and he came to the Presbytery 
as a student of theology—then they were sure the time was come 
for a large increase. This man was a teacher of youth—well edu- 
cated, sensible, and with uncommon gifts of public speaking. He 
was of unmixed African blood; and he no sooner began to tise to 
some consequence in the little congregation, the most influential 
of whom were mulattoes—than the same jealousies between those 
of pure black and those of the mixed race which have constantly 
manifested themselves elsewhere, broke out—and had nearly fin- 
ished the remnant.—The result of Chase’s case was also discour- 
aging. While still under care of Presbytery, he received a call 
to a church in New Hampshire—which he accepted; was licensed 
and ordained at the north, lived there a few years, got into trouble, 
and returned to Maryland, a Congregationalist. If he had only 
been a licentiate, there was a door open here for him; but being 

» Ordaiped, and under such circumstances as to excite the fears of 
_. it was supposed that if he should be taken into full stand- 
bof in the Presbytery—difficulties might. arise which it would be 
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very troublesome to manage. He is now a teacher im Baltimore, . 
and preaches, as he has opportunity. 

. This brings up the history to about the end of the fifth year of 
the enterprize—counting from the winter of 1833. About’ that 

time—say about four years ago—a young man, who was a journey- 

man in the dressing room of Thomas Green—one of our most re- 

spectable men of colour, professed to have experienced a change 

of heart; and after a time expressed a desire to preach the ever- 

lasting gospel. God seemed once more to remember us; and 

some took courage. But there were many circumstances to cause 

fear. The young man was poor; not of very robust constitution ; 

had a small family ; and what was worst of all, his business was 

unsuitable. to*his plans and hopes, and he had no other means of 
support. But he went resolutely forward. Some times he made 

one shift, some times another. Now he kept a boarding house; 

then drove a trade in pickled oysters; aiterwards kept school.— 

Finally, by the kindness of Presbytery—and chiefly by thé friendly 

aid-of the Rev’p Mr. Backus, he finished his studies ; was licens- 

# to preach the gospel; was elected and ordained a ruling elder 

of our little ‘‘ First African, &c.;” and set to work, faithfully and 


 -@arnestly, in his new vocation. 


After he had thus laboured for a year or such a matter, he said 
to several friends, that he saw no fruit of his toil, and that it was 
strongly borne in upon his mind that he must emigrate ; and Brit- 
ish Guiana was the place, to which it seemed to him, God required 
him to go. After much meditation and consultation with friends, 
he opened his mind to the Presbytery. 

- Here was a new trial for our little church. And some felt it so 
strongly, and feltso much convinced that the duty of the man was 
to stay with it, that they expressed their decided epposition to his 
whole plan. Others, and they those who had done most, both for 
this church and this man, said no ;—the Master’s hand may be in 
this thing. It is indeed a new and serious trial for this little ehurch; 
but, God is over all,—he will provide. And for the man himself— 
there are many reasons which lead to the conclusion that he is well 
qualified for the field he wishes to go to;—and many things make 
that field incomparably more important than this ever can be to 
him. To mention no-other, it is the only foot-hold of Protestant- 
ism.on the continent of South. America; and it is precisely so situ- 
ated as to be most available. in operating upon the entire mass of 
the vast negro population of that immense region. So thought the 
Presbytery; and the man was ordained and sent forth; not empty 
—nor yet without believing prayer; but not otherwise than as an 
humble, obscure, and simple hearted man—following what seemed 
to be the guiding hand of God. 

The letter which follows, is his own modest account of what his 
Lord and Master has done for him, in South America, up to the 
latest accounts from him. The communication is official, and 
therefore proper to be made public; and, as it seems to us, presents 
a case, which we might call one of romantic adventure, if it were 


not more proper to recognise and confess in it, the wonderful deal-: 
ings of the ever blessed God. 
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Sr. Marx’s Parisu, Demaraka, Nov. 16, 1841, 
To the Moderator of the Presbytery of Baltimore. 4 


Rev’p S1r,—Through you I have the honor to address the members of Pres- 
bytery, on a few topics in reference to my ministerial aspect in Guiana. 

I arrived here on the 10th of January, 1841. On the 25thof that month I 
received an appointment by his Excellency, the Governor, to a missionary station 
under the Scotch Presbyterian church. Subsequently I was admitted into com- 
munion with that charch, under the care of the Demarara and Essequebo Presby- 
tery. After preaching for some weeks in the parish churches, I enteréd upon 
duties of my missionary field of labour, which was large and white already to 
harvest. Indeed, it was said, I was the first minister who had preached there. 
In a short time the congregation numbered hundreds; and of not a féw of them,I 
have reason to believe, the Lord has savingly blessed their souls: wf Dootintied to 
labour as a missionary, at a salary of $700, (which the émolarfients arising from 
baptisms and marriages made about $1000) untilthe 4th of September, when I 
received an appointment from his Excellency, the Governor, to a parochial charge, 
at a salary of $2,700 a year. The whole of British Guiana is divided into par- 
ochial districts, and held by the English and Scotch Presbyterian pemertn 
being the established churches, are supported by the civil government. Here the 
ministérs of the established churches are allowed to charge two dollars for évery 
certificate of baptism or of marriage. It being the custom, the people will ‘ngt 
do without the certificate. Whilst a missionary, I alone have baptised upwards 
of a hundred, (besides the marriages,) in some cases receiving treble the price of 
a certificate; for such is the liberality of the people. ‘ 

Tn justicé to the clergy, I must say, (excepting a few who have turned to be my 
opponents)—they have treated me with great respect and Christian kindness. 

rethren, I feel that under God, I owe my present elevation to your generosity 
and Christian liberality. Yes, to the Presbytery of Baltimore, I am under great 
obligations for my present standing in society,—for the sphere in which I am now 
acting under God as a minister of the gospel. 

My parish is about a hundred miles in extent, and six miles from Georgetown, 
the metropolis of British Guiana. I have an extensive house, with stable and out 
houses, five acres of ground, all inclosed. Each parish has a vestry constituted 
of gentlemen of the first standing in society. We also have a board of Elders; 
their duties are similar to those of the Presbyterian church of the United States. 
Here the white and coloured people indiscriminately sit together in church, But 
in society, gradation of rank seems to be founded on education, wealth, and moral 
worth. Nine-tenths of the population are coloured; many of them wealthy and 
highly polished, having been educated in Scotland by their fathers, who were 
white and wealthy planters. But the greater mass of the population are labourers 
of African descent, who are improving rapidly in the scale of morality and religions 
and in the acquisition of property. Some have purchased whole estates, They 
pay agreat regard to religion, and especially to the proper training and education 
of their children. Education is cheap; thirty three cents per month in rural dis- 
tricts. In my parish I have a catechist and four schools in active operation. 

The ministers of the Scotch church, like the clergy of the church of England, _ 
officiate in bands and a gown. Perhaps it may appear strange to you, that I am 
quite a novelty in Guiana, from the fact, that I am a coloured man, and found 
competent to preach in an established church. The like was never known before 
in this colony. 

In regard to my family, we are certainly very comfortably situated. Though 
we have been very sick, at present we are improving in health. 

wish you individually and collectively great prosperity. 
I have the honor to be your most humble and obedient servant. 


Joun Warts. 


Private letters, to several members of the Presbytery —breathe the 
same general spirit, and communicate additional particulars ; all 
going to show, that this man, thus raised up by God, is in some im- 
portant respects remarkably fitted for the station he fills; and that 


the station itself is one of extraordinary interest and importance. 
11 
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It is when God permits us to look back along a series of provi- 
dences, like these we have been recording—and plainly to see his 
hand at every step; that the heart most rejoices in the blessed and 
often unhoped-for issues, to which he conducts us. It is when 
we are thus permitted te rejoice in the tokens of divine approval, 
shed upon toils which for a long time seemed to yield only tribula- 
tion ; that the spirit most tenderly and most deeply feels, how 
sweet it is, to be enabled to be found faithful in the time of trial, 
and the day of small things. And are there no more poor chil- 
dren of Ham in our broad land, to be gathered up, watched over, 
borhe with, and ministered to, by the dear children and ministers of 
Jesus? Is there not another poor John Watts, now pining in 
Obscurity and poverty, or it may be, groaning under the load of 
his sins—that the great King, hath need of—and hath a place 
in store for—where he may be far more useful tham we ever dared 
to hope? Yes, there are hundreds of just such Gases—which, if 
we would but observe the leadings of providence, and humbly, 
Di gone and faithfully follow them, would result in blessings— 
oh! how rich! . 

These things appear small—often mean—in their. beginnings. 
But they are not so. We greatly doubt, if the Presbytery of Bal- 
timore ever did a more important work, than to train John Watts 
for the parish of St. Marks. We much question, whether the 
greatest events of our own life, will have a more permanent con- 
sequence, than that accidental, night visit to the negroes’ meeting 
house in East street. 

Our little church is still held together—chiefly by the occasional 
services of a licentiate of the Presbytery. It is very feeble—but it 
has great and precious promises—and a high and mighty Saviour. 
Its trials have been neither few nor small. But that voice, at which 
heaven awakes to joy, and hell shudders with dread—has said ‘fear 
not little flock.’ There hath been, assuredly, a blessing in it; God 

om there may be yet a blessing for it. For our own part, we 
el convinced that if it had a respectable place of worship—its 
permanent establishment might be considered as safe.. Who will 


*, give the means for this? The least sum required would be about 
two thousand dollars. 











PRESENT ASPECT OF THE TEMPERANCE REFORMATION. 


J. and H. G. Langley of New York, have published a volume of 
512 pages, with the title—‘Bacchus.—An Essay on the Nature, 
Causes and Cure of Intemperance, by Ralph Barnes Grindrod, &c.” 
—Scofield and Vorrhees, of the same city, have published—“ Anti- 
Bacchus.—An Essay on the Evils connected with the use of Intozxi- 
cating Drinks. By the Rev'd B. Parsons, &c., pp. 360.”—And 
John Bogart, Princeton, has published “‘An Examination of the 
Essays, Bacchus and Anti-Bacchus, &c.’"’—pp. 142, bythe Rev. Dr. 
Maclean, of the College of New Jersey. Here are a thousand 

ages, of disputation on “total abstinence;” of which at least nine 
undred—in our poor judgment—had better have been burnt than 
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printed. For, as it appears to us, such discussions have a far 
greater tendency to distract and divide the friends of the temper- 
ance reform—than to enlighten any body’s mind, convince any 
body’s judgment, win any body’s heart, reform any body’s life, or 
confirm any body’s principles. 

Here is in the world a great—an admitted—a horrible evil. The 
friends of God and man, toa certain extent begin to see the nature 
and cause of this dreadful scurge; and to combine for a concerted 
and efficient opposition to it. God smiles on their work, and they 
begin to reap the first fruits; when, lo! they fall out by the way— 
and instead of fighting the common enemy, turn their arms against 
each other. This is the simple truth, about all this ‘tetotal’ con- 
troversy. Who ever may be most in fault about it—none, we fear, 
who have promoted it, have failed to do harm. 

We have fought hard, in the ranks, for twelve years and upwards, 
in the great cause of temperance. During that time, we have seen 
a great deal to condemn, both in the principles and spirit of many 
of those who have been contending for the same general end, as 
ourselves. But we express our sense of the line of conduct, whith 
it becomes the real friends of this great movement to adopt, in 
such circumstances, when we say—we have no doubt, the authors 
of the first two volumes named above, would have done far more 
good if they had bestowed their strength in labouring against the 
common foe, rather than in covertly attacking a large and efficient 
body of their fellow-soldiers ; and that their reviewer, also, would 
have done far more for his generation, by using the time employed 
in setting forth all this show of learning, in some form at once di- 
rect and unequivocal—for the great cause. 

It is not to be disguised that this division in the temperance 
ranks, have done harm-—great harm; and it is to be found, that its 
harm is not done to the cause of temperance alone. Principles, 
whose importance, to say the least, is equal to any upon which the 
temperance cause rests its claims, have been involved in these dis- 
cussions ;—and, unless the great body of the sober-minded, who - 
favour our cause, can be united in discountenancing the excesses + 
of some, the whole movement will ultimately become tainted. , 

We take it to be an intolerable outrage, and to be placed in the 
fore-front of all these unhappy excesses—that men and bodies, 
having no sort of warrant from God—should set themselves to dis- 
cussing and settling, the nature and form, of fundamental princi-te 
ples of Christian doctrine and discipline. —W hat have temperancé ~ 
lecturers, agents, newspapers, books, or societies, as , to do 
with the Sacrament of the Lord’s supper, the holiest rite of our 
divine religion ? 

Again; we are pained to see and hear, and that not unfrequent- 
ly, attempts made to establish principles of scriptural interpretation 
—which are supremely ridiculous; principles, which involve the 
overthrow of some of the clearest and most imporiant doctrines of 
the Bible, and even implicate the personal character of the Lord 
Jesus. It is hardly a sufficient excuse for the impiety of such prin- 
ciples, that those who adopt them,—are, through ignorance or 
inconsiderateness,—not aware of their scope. 
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About this question of the use of wine. It seems to us, he must 
be a bold—and if not an ignorant, a bad man, who pronouneng 
that to be immoral, or even unlawful—which is sanctified by the 
first miracle, and involved im obedience to the last command of 
Jesus of Nazareth. But-om the other hand, is there not absolute 
proof that alJ wines in common use in America, are adulterated 
with distilled spirits ; and is there not just as good an argument for 
brandy. and water, as for brandy and grape juice? And again, is 
not the argument which Pay] puts about the use of meats, absolute- 
ly conclusive against the use of wine,—even pure wine—in similar 
circumstances? Then why need there be any strife on this mat- 
ter? Is there not a broad enough platform for total abstinence, as 
a fact to be agreed in,—without so much effort to force men into 
the admission that this duty, which all are ready to admit—rests 
upon this or the other basis? As temperance men, the abstinence is 

we have a right to require ; and therefore all that need be dis- 
cussed: for even an infidel may be a member of a temperance 
society, of the strictest sort. 

Mt seems to us, moreover, that this learned method of arriving at 
the true principles of Christian liberty or duty, by turning aside 
from, the plain word of God and its general current, into disqui- 
sitions on profane authorities, is never happy; and on questions 
essentially practical, and peculiarly requiring to be treated ina 

opular manner—is quite.useless. ‘Toreover, even for the learned, 
the thing, if done at all—should be done with more care and less 
ostentation. . 

We are ready to place the learning and fidelity of Dr. Maplean, 
above the standard of either of the men whose volumes he reviews ; 
but in the only two instanges in which we have taken the trouble 
to consult his authorities, we find his citations leaving somethi 
to be demanded—that more labour would have supplied. Thus as 
to Heroditus ; he says (p. 14) that the “ grossly licentious scenes 
witmessed”’ at ‘‘ the yearly feast in honor of Diana at Bubastos,” 
recente in Heroditus ii, 60, prove that the osos apweiyos—W as 
_ not *‘the fresh juice of the grape.” But the fact is, that scenes 
“equally indecent and more violent, are recorded in 48 and 63—in 

cases where no intimation exists, that any thing was drunk; and 

those mentioned by Heroditus, in the very place cited, occurred, 

as he clearly states, before the drinking began; and surely, the quan- 
tity of drink used, is sufficiently accounted for by the fact, that in 
- the same paragraph, the author quotes the number of men and 
women present, exclusive of children—at seven hundred thousand. 
It is, clear that the wine used was not “ fresh juice” in any proper 
sense ; for Heroditus asserts, (ii. 77,) that the Egyptians “ have no 
vines,” and therefore could hardly have fresh grape juice enough 
to, gorge seven hundred thousand persons, every year, at a single 
one of their numerous divine feasts; but still, neither the place 
cited, nor the. mode of criticism proves this; and to prove such 
things is one great end of the Review. 

Sp. of Philo Judeus; who is quoted on pp. 83-4, to show that 
omos, (wine) in his vocabulary meant an intoxicating drink ; and a 
long, and we think, hardly conclusive extract, is made from his 
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atise on Drunkenness, to prove this. If any extraneous testi- 
ony is important to show the sense of words in our Saviour’s 
, that of Philo is; and that for reasons, so well known to the 
arned, that we will not take time and space to record them here. 
nd Philo’s testimony is not only precise, but it is to be found in 
the tractate next before the one cited by Dr. Maclean. Our edis 
tion of Philo’s works, is that of 1554, Paris, folio,—in Latin, by 
Segismund Gelenius. In the second book, De Plantatione Noe, p. 
154, he asserts, that as sagiita, telum, spiculum, all mean a thing 
shot from a bow; as palmula, remus, both mean a thing used in 
navigation instead of a sail, &c. &c.; so also, merum, vinum, teme- 
tem, are all names of the same drink,—whether it be called pure 
wine, wine, or strong wine. Nay on the very page quoted from by 
Dr. M., Philo asserts that Moses did not mean a single thing, by 
merum, (pure wine,) but many things; viz.: ‘‘ madness, stupidity, 
stupor of all the senses, insatiable desire,”’ &&c, &c. From which, 
it must be confessed, that pure wine, allowed by God in his holy 
word, to be used by many persons, on many occasions,—was of @ 
highly intoxicating nature ; a fact, which no plain man who reads 
hig) Bible ever“doubted : but at the. same time, it is equally clear, 
and on the same proof, that to contend too strenuously for the use 
of this liberty, may be contending for that, which others will use, 
to enormous sin and folly; and therefore every plain man, who 
follows Christ, or even Paul, should take care, not to be found 
doing so. Indeed Philo himself, in another tractate quoted by Dr. 
M.,, uses as forcible language against all use of wine, as any mod- 
erate man could desire. After saying—not as Dr. M, understands 
him, that the restriction to Aaron and his sons, was expressly 
‘limited to the time during which the priests were engaged in the 
discharge of their sacred functions,”—but rather that while so en- 
engaged, they were thus prohibited—and that for reasons which he 
gives ; he uses these remarkable words, ‘ wherefore the use of wine 
is considered, in all respects, unprofitable to life, seeing that it op- 
presses the mind, blunts the senses, and finally burdens the body,” 
&c.—Philonis, Judai. &¢., De Monarchia, Lib. Pri, p. 517. 

There is one extremely stsiking aspect of this temperance refor- 
mation, which was manifested nearly two years ago, and which has 
imparted a new interest to the subject, and infused a new energy 
into the great movement. We allude to the Baltimore movement 
amongst the reformed drunkards, and its fruits. We have attended 
carefully to the progress and effects of this singular underplot ip 
our great drama; and have taken some pains to know the origin 
of the extraordinary impulse. We believe. there is no doubt, that 
a club of six regular and hard drinkers,—impelled, they hardly 
knew how—did spontaneously resolve, in the very house to which 
they. had long resorted, to form themselves into a temperance asso- 
ciation; and from that moment, have laboured with an energy, an 
eloquence, and a success, before that, unknown in this cause, or, 
almost any other, of merely human origin. On the first anniversary, 
of the formation of this society, we saw about five thousand per- 
sons walk through the sireets of Baltimore—nnder their banners ;: 
ofwniok number fifteen. hundred, were said to be reformed drunk- 
ards. 
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There is doubtless something to object to, and perhaps often- 
times, in the sayings and doings of these men. Habitually, per- 
haps, there is too much disposition to celebrate what they have 
accomplished—rather than to mourn over what they have been ; to 
consider that there is great merit in being sober, rather than that 
there is great sini in being drunken. We have also observed, with 
pain, that too much emphasis is given to the wonder-working 
power of the pledge—any pledge ; and that too little attention is 
paid to the fact, well known to all the old workers in this field— 
that all pledges are very slender holds upon an unsanctified con- 
science. And we remark, as a very curious commentary upon the 
strife about the nature of the pledge, and even the nature of the 
reasons, that shall incline us to take it,—yea, and the duty even of 
putting the reasons, in the pledge ; that these reformed drunkards 
put into their pledge—nothing against making, nor even sellin 
spirits; so that keepers, even of tippling houses—might be, re 
were members of this tetotal society ; their pledge being only against 
drinking. Yet with this, and God’s blessing, they have moved the 
whole nation. 

Some of their speakers are, no doubt, eloquent men. But the 
secret of their success, and of the profound emotion'they excite— 
is not that. This is it; they just get up and tell, each man his 
own case. His temptations, his vices, his sufferings, his misery— 
his degradation—his reformation, his present state. And every 
such story, presents a leaf in the book of human wo—which no 
sober man had ever read before—no virtuous man had imagined 
—no drunkard had supposed would ever be written. Wherever 
these things are set before society,—men stand appalied ; and it is 
inconceivable that such things should not be foliowed, by instan- 
taneous and tremendous results. It is a new mode of concentrat- 
ing an overwhelming public, sentiment, and pouring it in a stream 
of light, down into the very darkest depths of the stews, the ken- 
neis, the gutters of society. We have no doubt, that one spcech 
of Jack Hawkins, or Pollard, or half a dozen others, would produce 
more effect, than Philo and Heroditus could unitedly produce in 
ten years, if they were back in the flesh, and talked just as they 
wrote. Asa temperance affair, then, what a perfect farce is it, in 
so plain and so practical a matter, for Mr. Grindrod and Mr. Par- 
sons to pother a question like this, with attempts to prove by scraps 
of second-hand learning, that sweet must would keep from the 
vintage in the end of summer, till the celebration of the passover 
next spring—-without fermenting, and without having latent alco- 
hol in it? And, as a temperance affair, how needless for Dr. Mac- 
lean to ‘‘ fash his beard” in an attempt to prove that the pure wines 
of Palestine were in fact, intoxicating; when the practical ques- 
tion with us is, whether our wines which are known to be mixed 
with distilled spirits, are not in fact, obnoxious to every pledge of 
every society that condemns the drinking of brandy ? 

How far the church of God is authorized to go, in dealing with 
her members, in order to put an end to drunkenness, and the train 
of horrors that follow it ;—is a question of great importance, and 
some difficulty. We suppose it is very clear that drunkenness is a 
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sin; and if so, alt connivance at it on the part of the church, is 
sinful ; and all countenance given to it, much more, all temptation 
held out to provoke it, by church members, is sinful too. Then 
the only question left is, what shall be considered connivance, 
countenance, temptation? This, we take it, is a point on which 
the church courts must be lefi to decide, in each particular case 
—by the facts of it and the light of general principles; and these 
decisions, as they are successively rendered, wili form the body of 
special rules governing the subject. So that if our system were 
faithfully carried out, its own action would furnish a perpetual 
stream of light, shed forward upon its own advancing steps. 

It is certainly a most deplorable thing, that even unconverted 
men, yea, men long degraded by vice—should have more light, and 
act more righteously on this subject, than many old professors of 
religion—nay, than many office-bearers in the kingdom of God! 
Alas! that while reformed drunkards are striving to make men 
sober—Christ’s servants should be recklessly making them drunk ! 
What a reflection for a dying bed, this will be—‘ There would have 
been fewer drunkards and more sober men in the world—if I had never 
lived.”—We could not face the king of terrors, with that fearful 
truth brunt into our heart.—Reader have you yet to experience the 
luxury, as you enter the restored home of the reformed drunkard 
—of hearing his little ones, shout your name with boisterous de- 
light—of seeing his wife’s eyes fill with tears as she looks upon 
you,—of having his honest grasp wring your hand cunvulsively ? 
Now believe us—if there were no crown beyond Jordan—the 
good these things will do your soul here—is more than you have 
any idea of,—if you never tried it. Make the experiment—for the 
sake of your own peace. 





SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LATE RE¥. JOHN H. REDINGTON, WITH PARTS 
OF HIS CORRESPONDENCE, AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES THEREON? 


Article First. 


Tuts holy man, ceased from his labours in the church below,— 
at Moscow, Livingston Co., New York, on the 15th of September, 
1841. If he had lived to the 22d of the month, he would have 
completed his forty-first year. Having been licensed to preach the 
gospel in April, 1634—and ordained in August, 1835, his service 
was short, and his release early. But the work to which God cal- 
led him, and the manner in which he was enabled by divine grace 
to perform it, were such, as to entitle him to the lasting admiration 
and grateful remembrance of his brethren. 

What immediately follows, is nearly the whole of an article pub- 
lished in the Presbyterian, of Philadelphia, shortly after his death; 
it was evidently written by some friend at Moscow, familiar with 
his history, and having access to authentic sources of information. 


“ His early death, I need not inform you, has filled us with the most 
poignant grief, for he was a most devoted servant of the Lord Jesus, and 
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firm as a rock in the maintenance of Bible truth. He has been singularly 
useful as an instrument in God’s hand, in this region of our land, in arrest- - 
ing the prevailiag influence of error and ungodliness. How his loss can 
be supplied, I know not; for his wonderful activity, his fervent zeal, his 
unceasing labours of body and mind, his faithfulness, prayerfulness, and 
manly courage, made us reckon him our right arm, when pure and unde- 
filed religion was at stake. 

I do not know a more valuable service that could be rendered to our 
church in this interesting region than to publish his memoirs, select ser- 
mons, and extracts frem the copious and beautiful diary, which he regu- 
larly kept.* 

He was born in the town of Madrid, St. Lawrence county, New York, 
on the 22d of September, 1800, and for nearly twenty eight years he lived 
a prayerless man, without hope and without God in the world. In June, 
1828, he first began in earnest to search the Scriptures, to pray and to 
seek after God and Christ. In the following November, he united himself 
to the church in Troy, New York, over which Dr. Beman presided ; hav- 
ing lived in that city for the two preceding years. serge | that im- 
ey step, he writes in his journal, April, 1835, ‘* From that day to this, 

y the same grace of God which induced me to begin, I have continued to 
seek for salvation. It has pleased the Lord to lead me in a way which £ 
knew not.—Yea dark and perplexing have been most of my passages 
hitherto ; yet I am bound to give eternal thanks to the ever blessed name 
of God through Christ Jesus, for all His unspeakable goodness and mercy 
to me a miserable sinner, ever since I have lived a being ypon earth; and 
particularly for what He has taught me, and done for me, since I began to 
seek his face.—Little as I know of God, and of Christ, and his ways, yet 
would I not ex that little for the price of ten thousarid worlds.” - A 
short time previ to his death, when asked if hé ever during his long 
illness doubtedin the great dectrines he had preached ; with much éarnest- 
ness he exclaimed, “‘ No, never, I am ready and willing to-risk my ever- 
lasting all upon them.” Sith ik. ie ‘ 

In January, 1532, he became a member of Auburn Theological Seminary; 
and pursuing only a course of English studies, 1t was regularly terminated 
at the anniversary exercises, a 20th, 1834. ‘He was licensed to 
preach the Gospel by the Cayuga Presbytery, in the preceding April, and 
in his Diary, April 22d, of the following year, he mentions that on every 
Sabbath, except one, besides on many week-days, he had preached God’s 
message to dying men. “ But alas, alas, I find myself altogether insuffi- 
cient for this mighty work, as thou Lord knowest; yet thanks be to thy 
name, O my God, thou hast evidently girded me for this work far above 
my expectations,’ &c. He continued to attend at Auburn till April 25th, 
1835, and in the various places where he ministered, appeared to have 

‘received with much acceptance. His first discourse at Moscow 





*We sincerely concur in this opinion ; and hope some hand worthy and capable of such 
a work—will be permitted to illustrate and adorn it, with a faithful and comprehensive 
account of the rise, progress, and fruits of those excesses, disorders, and heresies, in 
Western New York, wich led to the Reform of 1837, and the Schism of 1838, When 
the Sermons of the late Dr. Foot, were about to be put to press—we earnestly inter- 
ceded with his widow, who consulted us about it—to have this important service to truth, 
as well as to the memory of that worthy man, performed in connection with a memoir of 
him, to accompany that volume, And we are sure a grosser injustice. of its kind, was 
never committed, than to allow a New Schoo! editor, to gloss over important acts of 
Dr, Foote’s life and ministry, in. order to serve a bad cause; and in our view, this 
was rather vated than mitigated, by the fact, that the editor was his brother. 
We trust in , that a similar outrage, will not occur, in the case of Mr. Redington ; 
but. that on the contrary, the occasion thus presented, hy’God’s providence, will be 
to spread before the world, and to preserve for — the extent of the necessity which 
was laid on the Presbyterian church, to do all she has dote from 1837 to the present time. 
It will be seen, in the course of this notice, that Mr. Redington’s chief anxiety was, that 
enough had ‘not been, and would not be done.—[Ep. 
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appears to have been delivered May 10th, 1835, from Isa. lv. 7; and the 
last day he officiated in public, he addressed his people from Isa. xxvi. $: 
“Thou wilt keep in perfect peace,” &c. He received ordination from the 
Presbytery of Ontario, at Dansville, in August, 1835, and with the ex- 
ception of an interval of eight months, which he spent in Vermont, and 
certain sabbaths which were devoted to missionary labours, &c., he con- 
tinued to serve the altar in that place where the Lord first stationed him. 
His services would have been gladly engaged in many other places; 
and offers were repeatedly made to him. But he was much attached to 
the little flock over which he laboured ; and when his character and use- 
fulness were most highly appreciated, it was the will of God to paralyze 
his strength, and lay him in the dust. 

The part which Mr. Redington took in the memorable proceedings of 
1837, led to an unhappy division in his congregation, to the loss of man 
of his best friends, and toa series of trials, such as few men have experi- 
enced. [In the midst of his difficulties, the Lord sustained and directed 
him; for he “stayed himself on his God.” His diary, written at’ this 
time, breathes a most pious, forgiving, and submissive spirit; at a period 
when he suffered much, and laboured zealously, in the cause of his Re- 
deemer. The majority of his people adhered to him. The Presbytery of 
Caledonia was constituted, chiefly through his devotedness. Other minis- 
ters and congregations came nobly to his aid. In his missionary zeal he 
was the means of planting severa vier o | congregations; and at the 
last meeting of Presbytery, which he attended, after an interesting state- 
ment of all that had been done, and was in prospect in this region of our 
country, he moved that steps be taken for the formation of a new Synod, in 
connexion with*the General Assembly. In the opinion of the majority of 
his brethren, the time for this important measure had not yet come ; but if 
we beve oo lost - zeal, “ God’s rout, bes our lamented brother 

to y the time is fast approaching whee syeha consumiation 
oP ber witha tang be prudently ehected. ” 

Mr. Redington wag twice married. His first wife died in December, 
1839, after a short andiiappy union of little more than three years. The 
fruits of this marridge, ‘were an interesting boy and girl, who survive him, 
but too young to know their loss. In March, 1841, he again married, and 
his amiable and afflicted companion, who tenderly watched over him in his 
protracted sickness, would now be inconsolable, were it not for the help of 
God, ever present with his people in their day of need.—Among his papers, 
are five solemn covenants, made or renewed at different periods of his 
ministry, which manifest a spirit of holy resolution, with all his heart and 
strength to walk with God. 

It appears that he scarcely suffered a single day to pass, witheut perus- 
ing a on portion of the Holy Scriptures, The whole of the New Tes. 
tament, indeed, and much of the Old, he had committed to memory, 
Morning, noon, and night, he would hold communion with his God, and 
unburden every thought of his mind at a throne of grace. Several hours 
every day, were spent in his closet; and when others had retired to rest, 
or before day-light had appeared, his voice could be heard in fervent prayer, 
imploring mercy. Yet of all this he made no ostentation. He was a 
truly modest, humble, and holy man.. “ He was an Israelite indeed, in 
whom there was no guile.” All his actions seemed to be dictated by the 
voice of conscience; and this -at times made some who knew him not, 
imagine him to be unduly stiff, and unyielding in his character. But eve 
step he took appears to have been preceded by prayer, and after God’s 
direction had been earnestly implored, A mind thus prepared, is not prone 
to yield. But convince him that mistaken motives of duty had led him 
astray, and no man was more willing to retrace his footsteps. He only 
wished to know the will of God, that he might follow it. His means were 
limited, bat his charities‘ Were very many, and beyond his ability to bear. 
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Where he had not the earthly abundance to relieve distress when it occur- 
red, he would spare no labour of body or mind to assuage a mourners 
grief. ‘The bed of sickness—the young of his flock—the feeble minded— 
the broken hearted, called forth a large portion of his time, and his kind- 
est regards. He was patient of injuries, and forgiving towards enemies ; 
for some times the ardour of his zeal in some men’s estimation, carried him 
so far as to give offence. But his love to souls, and his Master’s honour, 
were dearer far to him than the ease, the applause, or the abundance of 
this earth. He first began to droop in the beginning of April, and contin- 
ued daily becoming weaker, though still officiating in his own pulpit, till 
the 16th of May last. His illness was greatly aggravated by his anxiety 
to do his duty when his feeble state of body required rest. He had occa- 
sionally short seasons of relief, which inspired the hope of his recovery, 
and he felt anxious himself to live. At first his complaint seemed to have 
a ee foe on his temper; but soon his Christian spirit quenched it, 
and he became gentle as a lamb, and meekly submissive to the will of God. 
When the issue of his complaint became no longer doubiful, he ones 
earnestly to depart. On being asked a short tinie before his death, if his 
future prospects were bright, he replied, “I have peace, I trust in the Lord, 
I am holding on upon his covenant; I am waiting for my change. It 
comes rather slow; but the Lord will give me patience.” Upon being 
asked if he had any thing to say to some of the friends, who would soon 
be as sheep without a shepherd, he replied, “stand fast in the faith; I 
have the most entire confidence in the doctrines I have taught.—They are 
the foundation of my hope. Stand fast in the faith.’ As he drew near 
his end, on the morning of the 15th of September, his strength was utterly 
exhamsted, and he had no desire to converse much3 but he continued to 
_ speak words of comfort to the mourners around his sick bed, and to assure 
em of his good , and abundant peace. He retained his faculties till 
_ Hear the last, and calmly yielded up his spirit into the hands of that Re- 
deemer, in whom was all his confidence. 


The following is the editorial notice (by Rev. Dr. Enoxes,) of 
the foregoing article, and of the subject of it; it is taken from the 
same number of the Presbyterian. 


* Rev. J. H. Repireron.—In another part of our paper may he found 
an interesting obituary of this devoted minister of Christ. Weknew him 
well, and esteemed him highly.—Shortly after his entrance ope minis- 
try, and while’in the state of Vermont, we received a letter from him, then 
an entire stranger to us, in which he expressed a deep sympathy for the 
truth for which the Orthodox were then contending, and to the knowledge 
of which he appears to have arrived, under the most unfavourable circum- 
stances, by earnest prayer and study of the Scriptures. This led toa fur- 
ther correspondence, whith was occasionally continued until near the time 
of his last sickness. Few perhaps have endured more for conscience sake 
than our dear departed brother. Settled within the excinded region, and 
surrounded by those who were utterly hostile to his views of divine truth 
it required no ordinary courage to stand forth alone, and at the risk o 
being immediately displaced from his pastoral charge, to declare his attach- 
ment to the orthodox party. Yet he did it, in a noble and Christian spirit, 
which neither vaunted its sacrifices, nor sunk under them. Although his 
discouragements were many, he persevered, and had the pleasure of see- 
py! work prospering around him, not only in hisown church, but 
in the formation of several Presbyteries. Mr. Redington, was educated 
im the new divinity, and his abandonment of it was from conviction, We 
have seld wn any one whose mind was so thoroughly imbued with 
the truths.ofthe Holy Scriptures, or who was so familiar with the duty of 
prayer. In the death of such a man, the church sustains @ loss, but his 
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work was accomplished, and we cannot venture to say that he died too 
soon. While others are left to toil in the vineyard, he has entered u 
his blessed reward, and could he’ address them audibly from heaven, his 
admonition would still be, <‘ stand fast in the faith.” 


We adopt, without hesitation, every approving sentence in these 
statements. We knew Mr. Redington, well—admired him much 
—loved him tenderly. An acquaintance formed with him, in the 
midst of the agitations of the church, and becoming more and 
more intimate as we became mutually more thoroughly informed of 
each other’s views and principles,—ripened into the firmest friend- 
ship. It is one of the sweet memorials of the way by which God 


* has led us—that, if we have often had occasion to mourn over the 


weaknesses and sins of those from whom we had reason to look 
for better things; we have also often found their deserted posts 
and neglected duties more than supplied by better and nobler men 
—-whom God has raised up, as the occasion demanded. Thus 
it was, precisely, with this true-hearted, single-minded, servant of 
Christ. At the very moment, and on the very theatre, when the 
interests of truth were most endangered ; this man was called by 
the ever blessed God, to stand forth, the witness for his truth, in 
the midst of the open apostacy of some, the self-seeking cowardice 
of others, the weak vaccillation of others—in Western New York. 
And truly and faithfully, did he execute his Master’e bidding. 
—We unhesitatingly affirm, that in our opinion, no map, in “the 
borders of our wide communion; no man, amid the hundreds who 
have passed through fiery furnaces amongst us within the last 
twelve years; no man, of all who have done and suffered many 
things for Christ’s sake—in these latter trials by false brethren; of 
all these-—not one has exhibited, in a more extraordinary manner, 
that noble devotedness to truth which constitutes so large a part of 
Christian excellence, and that rare and remarkable moral courage, 
which is amongst the highest endowments of our rational nature, 
—than,this humble and obscure man. God grant, that this noble 
example—-of one faithful amid many faithless—of one firm amid 
many faltering—of one true amid many false; God grant that this 
example—precious at all times—may not now be lost to a commu- 
nion—which above all others, ought to know how to cherish and 
revere it. , , 
In the month of May, 1837, a ‘Convention of Presbyterian 
Ministers and Ruling Elders’ —appointed by various Presbyteries 
and orthodox minorities of Presbyteries, was organized in the city 
of Philadelphia, the week before the meeting of the General As- 
sembly. The Committee appointed by the minority of the Assem- 
bly of 1836, had recommended the assembling of this Convention. 
In the autumn of 1831 a Convention of Delegates from the Pres- 
byteries in the Mississippi Valley, had met at Cincinnati; and in 
the spring of 1835, a Convention delegated by Presbyteries whi 
approved the Act and Testimony, met at Pittsburg; so that this 
onvention of 1837—was the third of those great movementg~—» 
which in despite of the opposition and misrepresentasion of some 
timid and over scrupulous but influential persong—bos@-eo great 
part in the deliverance of. the church. The body-of wifich we now 
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speak, was composed of representatives from 64 Presbyteries and 
parts of Presbyteries. It is curious, in looking over the list of 
their names—to consider what the brief period of five years has 
roduced ; it is striking also, and very solemn. Of the four officers 
of the Convéntion, Dr. Baxter of Va., the president, Mr. Baird of 
Pa., and Mr. Pratt, of Georgia—the recording and reading clerks 
are gone; Dr, Cuyler, of Phila., the vice-president, alone, remains. 
e of the members, too, have fallen on sleep; more, perhaps, 
than we fiave had the means of knowing; but besides the name of 
Redington, we observe that of Crane. Some, too, have made ship- 
wreck, of what is r-than life—faith itself. Mr. C. W. Howard 
of Georgia, one of the most virulent haters and public revilers of 
Our men and measures—was a member of that Gonvention. If 
we had everfelt any desire to visit his mis-deeds updn him for his 
public,and personal attempts to injure us and our church; the 
reading of this list of names, and the remembrance of what he pre- 
tended to bé, or if he was sinegre—of what he has fallen from— 
would have cured it.. On the 4th page of the printed Minutes of 
that Convention is this singular and characteristic entry. ‘‘ Mr. 
Redington, from the Presbytery of Ontario, appeared and was ad- 
mitted as constituting the only minority of his Presbytery favour- 
able to the Convention.” 
It was at this Convention, that we made the acquaintance of 
t. Redington. He has mentioned to us more than once; that 
ch was his desire to attend this body, to meet, face to face, breth- 
n whom he loved, having never seen—to become personally ac- 
gvainted with men who held his own views of divine truth, and to 
confer with those whom he judged wiser than himself; that he had 
' made up his mind—to walk, if necessary, from Moscow to Phila- 
ei hin. In the course of the proceedings of the body, he was 
called on in his order and place, to give some account of the state 
of things in his region and field of labour; a mode of obtaining 
mihate and extensive information—at once simple and faithful.— 
fore this, he had taken no part—as far as we can remember—in 
our . The account he gave, and the manner in which 
be gave: himself, his work, his trials, his views of truth and 
-duty, his desires and parposes—made so deep an impression on 
, @ur mind and heart, that we sought, from that moment, his friend-+ 
ship and an interest in his prayers. 
t is not 80 much our purpose, to speak of this excellent man, 
8 to let him speak for himself. One‘of the profoundest observers 
+» of haman nature, has put into the mouth of one of his most highly 
~~ ‘weoneeived characters, these striking Mri uttered, too, when 
. wOthiog buf conviction escapes us—“ Speak, that I may know thee.” 
Qf apy man is.ever known, it is, péthaps, in his familiar corres- 
ence—with those he trusts, and upon subjects that deeply in- 
‘him. His letters begin soon after the Convention of 1837 
i@ reach nearly to the end of their author's life. They speak 
freedom of men and things; but always with @ kind 
a hand a respectful temper. They occasionally present persons 
_~ SOE cubjects in a light, which we always thought too favourable; . 
dometimes the reverse. There are certain passages which, some 
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may think an excusable weakness on our part would have led us 
to suppress ; and others whose publication may appear hardly tone 
sistent with becoming modesty. : 

Two things have decided us, to publish these letters, First 
they show in a remarkable manner, the light in which, the sincere+ 
ly humble, earnest, prayerful, and God-fearing people in our com 
munion—viewed its condition before, during and since its reforny¥ 
and what estimate such people, of whom this man was a sa 
put on the men and measures, that, by God’s blessing brought 
about that deliverance. Secondly—they contain the testimony of 
an enlightened, honest, fearless man—who loved God and his truth; 
and was willing to do andvbe all things for his name’s sake;- 
rendered, from personal and certain knowledge, through a course 
of years—as ‘to. the general state of doctrine, practice and order; 
of those ‘‘ 600 ministers, 60,000 Christians,” 66, &<., of, whose. 
purity and orthodoxy, as well 48 their oppression and persecution 
so much has been written. ae ne at least—these let- 
ters furnish a triamphant proof, that we have not acted, in our past 
troubles, without the testimony, the applause, the love, of the best 
men that best knew the facts. One who sut ander the ministry of 
Dr. Beaman, studied the holy oracles at the feet of Dr. Richards, 
laboured and died, in the heart of the “ burnt district” —in West 
ern New York, and all this during the-rise, progress, and maturity 
of those heresies and disorders, that had nearly ended in the roig 
of our church; one thus trained, and yet by the wonder-working 
grace of God, kept fast to his heavenly trath—utters from his 
ulchre—a voice well deserving to be heard and pondered.—Aljas} 
for us, that this voice, so true and so intrepid, so kind and so 
faithful—will be heard no more. Alas! for us, that one by one, 
the tender, and trusted, and tried ones—are snatched from our side; 
and the grave fed with the noblest in our ranks. Alas! for Zion— 
that her good and her great, fall thickly around her bulwarks, even 
while tempests blacken around her. 
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sition of these words, “ This is , 
ody.” 


Cuaprer 1.—Concerning the ome 
my 


Tue Romanists are wont to tell us, that these words of Jesus 
Christ, This is my body, are so clear to prove the real presence of . 
Christ’s body in the’'Host, and consequently to prove @ansubsten, 
tiation (or the sabstaftial conversion of the bread into ¥? 
body) that they are amazed we cannot perceive so manifest ateyth, 
Against which I form this argument : He that speaks contrary te thes... 
usage of all the world, and takes words otherwise than all o men 
do, must, without doubt, speak very obscurely: but if Jesus es 
by these words, This is my body, had meant the real » 2 


i. iw 
“From the French of M. De Roden ; first published at Nismes, i 
he was Prof. Royal of Philosophy, about the middle of the seventeenth parse ad 
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his body in the Host, (as the Romish Doctors assert,) and conse- 
quently had meant the substantial conversion of the bread into his 
body, he had spoken contrary to the common usage of all the 
world, and-hath taken the words otherwise than all other men do, 
whi¢bJ.thus prove. There was never any author, either sacred or 
) that made use of such words as these, This is my body, to 
sign substantial conversion of one thing into another; or to 
i the real presence of a thing immediately after the pronounc- 
ing of them, and not before. On the contrary, there was never 
po} man that did not use them to signify, that the thing was already 
that which it was said tobe. For example ;—when God the Father, 
aking of Jesus Christ, said, This is my beloved Son, it is certain 
at Jesus Christ was the Son of God before God said it: and in 
common u it is never said this is that, except the thing be so 
before it is said to be so. For example; we do not say this is a 
table, before that, which we mean by the word this, be a table. 
Therefore it is contrary to the common style of all authors, as well 
sacred as profane, and contrary to the common usage of all men, 
to make these words of Jesus Christ, this is my body, to signify the 
substantial con of the bread into Christ’s body, and the real 
nce of his body in the Host immediately after the pronouncing 

of them by the priest, and not before. Seeing then that Jesus Christ, 
when he said, this is my body, did not speak contrary to the com- 
mon usage of all the world, and did not take the words otherwise 
than all other men do, it necessarily follows that these words of 
Jesus Christ, this is my body, do not signify the substantial conver- 
sion of the bread into Christ’s body, nor the real presence of Christ’s 
body in the Host immediately after the priest hath pronounced them, 
and not before. And this being so, the Romish doctors must seek 
some other passage of Scripture than this, this is my body, to prove 





such a conversion, and such a presence ; and, seeing they can find 


“mene, I conclude that such a conversion and such a presence have 
no foundation in holy Scripture. 

2. That which I have,said concerning common usage is founded 
‘en this reason, viz., because things must be before there can be any 
image, picture, or representation of them, and consequently images 
are after the things, whereof they are images: but.words are the 


* images of conceptions, and conceptions the images of things ; 


therefore things are such before we can really conceive them to be 
such, and we conceive them to be such, before we can say they 
are such. Therefore that which Jesus Christ held, and gave to his 
disciples, expressed by the word this, was his body, before he con- 
ceived that it was his body, and he conceived that it was his body, 
* before he said, this is my body ; and, consequently, it is not by vir- 
tue of these words, this is my body, that that which Jesus Christ 
gare to his disciples, expressed by the word this, was his body ; but 
~vather it is by blessing the bread, or thanksgiving, that the bread 
= the body of Christ, because it was made the sacrament 
Whence it follows that these words, this'is my body, must be 


2 


, “expounded thus, this bread is my body ; and these words, this bread 


is m y, must be expounded thus, this bread is the sacrament of 
my body; whichi prove thus; .. 4 
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3. A proposition must be expounded according to the nature of 
the thing in question; for example; if a man, pointing at the king’s 
person, should say, this isthe king, the proposition must be, ex- 
pounded thus, this is the king’s person, because the king’s petaan.is 
meant: but if a man, coming into a painter’s shop, and : 
at the king’s picture, should say, this is the king, the propo 
must be expounded thus, this is the king’s pieture ; because here 
his picture is meant. Even so if Jesus Christ, laying his hand on 
his breast, had said, this is my body, we must without doubt have 
understood the proposition concerning his real body, and not con- 
cerning the sign or sacrament of it; because his very body had — 
been then meant, and not the sign or sacrament of it: but Jesus ° 
Christ, being about to institute the Eucharist, and to that eng, hav- 
ing taken bread, blessed it, and given it to his disciples with these 
words, take eat, this is my body, it is evident that they must be un- 
derstood of the sacrament of his body, and the proposition must 
be expounded thus, this is the sacrament of my body, because here 
the sacrament of his body is meant. And seeing a sacrament is a 
visible sign of an invisible grace, as the Counciloof Trent saith, in ~ . 
its sixth session, it is evident that this proposition, this is my body, 
being expounded by this, this is the fine saw body, may be 
expounded thus, this is the sign of my body; which | confirm thus: 

4. In these two propositions, this is my body, this cup is the New 
Testament in my blood, the word [is] must be taken in the same 
sense, because they are alike, having been pronounced upon the 
same matter, viz., the one upon one part of the Sacrament, and 
the other upon the other part of it; and because of like things we 
must give a like judgment. But in this proposition, this cup ts the 
New Testament, the word [is] is not taken for a real and transub- 
stantiated being; but for a sacramental and significative being; 
because neither the cup, nor that which is in the cup, is changed -*° - 
into a Testament; neither is it really and properly a Testament, 
the Sacrament of the New Testament. Therefore in this proposi- 
tion likewise, this is my body, the word [is] is not taken for a real 
and transubstantiated being; but for a sacramental and significative 
being: and consequently as this proposition, this ts the New 
Testament, must be expounded thus; the wine that is in the cup is 
the sign and sacrament of the New Testament: so this proposition, 
this is my body, must be expounded thus, this bread is the signand 
sacrament of my body. Whence it follows»that in one sihgle pro- 

ition of Jesus Christ in the institution of the sacrament-of the 
ucharist, viz., this cup is the New Testament, there are two figures, 
one in the word cup, being taken for that whichis in the cup; this 
is a figure called a metonymy, whereby the thing containing is taken 
for the thing contained ; the other figure is, that the cup is called 
the New Testament: this is also a figure called a metonymy, where- 
by the sign is called by the name of the thing signified. And there- 
fore the Romisk Doctors are mistaken when they tell us that all that~ 
Jesus Christ said when he instituted the Eucharist, must be taken 
literally, .and without a figure. But withal we must not imagine: 
that Jesus Christ spake obscurely, because he spake figuratively, 


these figures and manners of speech, being comm ‘and famil- 
iarly used by all the world. = fin , ov 2 
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6. But when we say that these words, this is my body, this-is my 
blood, must be expounded thus; this bread is the sign and sacrament 
of my body, this wine i the sign and sacrament‘ef my bloed, we 
do not mean that the bread ‘wine are barely and simply signs of 
Christ’s body and blood: -bét we’believe that the bread and wineju 
the Eucharist are signs that do exhibit the body and blood of Christ 
to. believers’:for when they'go, by the mouth of the body, receive 
the bread and winevof the charist, they do at the same time, by 

_ the mouth of the soul, viz., by faith, receive the body of Christ . 
~ broken, aud his bloodshed fof.the remission of their sins, as will 
be proved ip the next chapter. é' 

6. Add hereunto this oné argument: when a man saith that @ 
thing‘is such, if it be net‘such, during the whole time which he 
employs in saying itis #@uch, he makes a false proposition. For 
example, when a man*éaith that a wall is white, if.it be not white, 
, during the whole time‘he employs in saying it is white, he makes @ 
false proposition. But*{according to the Romish Doctors,) when 
Fesus Christ said, this é¢, my body, it was not his body during-the 
whole time which he. joyed in saying this is my body; for, they 
say it was his body: d only: therefore, according to the 
Romish doctors, Jesus Christ uttered a false proposition: which 
“being blasphemous to affirm, we must lay down this for a foundation, 
that that which Jésus: .gave his disciples when he sdid, this is 
my body, was his bod¥, not only after he.had said it, but also while 
he-was. saying it, end-before he said it. And here we have this ad- 
vantage of those,of the Romish church, that we believe the truth 
of these words.of Jesus Christ, this is my body, much better than 
they.do; because | believe it at one time only,wiz., after:he 
hadsaié it ; but. jeve it'at three several times, viz., before he 
said-it, whem he was saying it, andvafter he had said it. But here 

~. Sourermay a elk Fy yr not take the words of onr Lord in 
too ri sense, and that in these words, this ismy bedy, we 
must take the present tense for the next future, and then the.sense 
twill be this, this i diately be my bedy. To which I answer, 
that the Rumish doctors will have us take these words, this is my 
Gedy, in the rigour of the literal sense, and then the proposition is 








evidently false. . L know that the present tense may be taken for | 
she next fature, as When Jesus Christ said, J go to my Father, and = 
to-your 5 


I go-to my God, and to your God: that is, I shail 
dily. But who can be so bold and ignorant.as to affism . 
at this. speech és ‘without a figure, seeing all grammarians know 
tien ga 





daetors must confess; that by their own doctrine this proposition of 
Jesus Christ; this is my body, is either false or figurative, add that — 
seeing it-is not false,it must be figurative, and that the figure must 
be a:metonymy, w } the sign takes the name of the thing sig- 
nified, (as hath,already-been proved,) and not an enallage of time. 
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‘1eCPNorices, Recziprs, &c. &c., are excluded from the present number 
for want of Space and Wil te inserted hereafter. 


re calléd: enallaze of time? Therefore the Romish ~ 
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